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WE have discussed elsewhere the significance of the unan- 
imous decision rendered by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the Northern Securities case. We may here 
point out that several other colossal combinations of capital 
had been contemplated, and probably would have been ef- 
fected had the merger plan exemplified in the Northern Se- 
curities Company been adjudged legal. There, for instance, 
was the Southern Securities Company, which Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan was said to have in view, a company which would 
have brought about a practical consolidation of the interests 
represented by the Southern Railway, the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, the Atlantic Coast Line, and the Seaboard Air Line. 
The total number of miles operated by these four roads is 
14,142. The aggregate amount of their stock exceeds $292,- 
000,000, and their total funded debt falls but little short of 
$300,000,000. There, too, were the so-called Gould properties, 
which also were to be controlled, we were informed, by a single 
securities company. The Gould system comprehends the Wa- 
bash Railroad, the Missouri Pacific, the Texas and Pacific, 
and the Denver and Rio Grande. It operates 11,219 miles; 
the whole amount of stock issued is about $247,000,000, and 
the aggregate funded debt is nearly $318,000,000. The close 
relations established by Mr. Harriman between the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific are also imperilled by the 
decision in the Northern Securities case. 
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Bigger yet was the consolidation which at one time was 
thought to be intended by Mr. Cassatt, the president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. What is known as the Pennsylvania 
system comprises not only the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Pennsylvania Company, but also the Reading Railway Com- 
pany, the Baltimore and Qhio, the Norfolk and Western, the 
Panhandle, and other Western lines. The total number of 
miles operated by this monster corporation would have been 
15,488; the par value of the stock of the constituent compa- 
nies would have exceeded $893,000,000, and their aggregate 
funded debt would have been almost exactly $750,000,000. 
Whether these far-reaching schemes will be permanently or 
only temporarily thwarted depends upon the answer to the 
question whether the United States Supreme Court will con- 
firm or set aside the decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. We have elsewhere indicated the reasons for thinking 
that the judgment of the highest tribunal will be affirmatory. 
If the decision of the United States Supreme Court should be 
rendered before next November, it might materially affect the 
vote in the State of New York on the proposal to expend $101,- 


000,000 for widening and deepening the Erie Canal. If it were 
certain that the trunk lines conveying the foodstuffs of the 
West to the port of New York would never be amalgamated, 
there would be no likelihood of any material increase in the 
rates paid for the transportation of grain. The present rail- 
way rates are lower than canal-boats could afford to charge, 
but it has been feared that they would cease to remain so if 
the railroads should be consolidated and freed from canal 
competition. 


The outcome of the municipal elections in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and Toledo was not encouraging to the con- 
servative wing of the Democratic party. In Cincinnati, Mr. 
M. E. Ingalls, who was a sturdy upholder of the gold standard 
in 1896 and 1900, had been nominated by a citizens’ conven- 
tion and endorsed by the Democrats. Nevertheless, he was 
beaten by a majority so large that it seems hopeless for him to 
present himself as a candidate for Governor or for United 
States Senator. On the other hand, Mr. Tom L. Johnson and 
Mr. Samuel L. Jones, who represent the Socialistic element 
in the Democratic party, were re-elected Mayors of Cleveland 
and Toledo. Mr. Carter Harrison’s re-election to the Mayor- 
alty of Chicago must also be accounted a triumph for the 
Bryanite faction of the Democracy. Conspicuous in his plat- 
form were demands for municipal ownership and for the 
adoption of the referendum. There are indications of a close 
alliance between Mayor Harrison and Mr. W. R. Hearst, 
who owns a newspaper in Chicago and another in San Fran- 
cisco, as well as the American in New York. As we have pre- 
viously pointed out, it is not improbable that Mayor Har- 
rison’s success in Chicago will gain for him the Democratic 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency, provided that party’s 
candidate for the Presidency comes from an Eastern State. 


The outcome of the Cleveland municipal election not only 
promises to give Mr. Johnson control of the next Democratic 
convention in Ohio, but also seems likely to have some effect 
on the Republican party in that State, depressing the faction 
headed by Senator Hanna, and elevating that which looks 
upon Senator Foraker as its chief. It was Mr. Hanna’s prin- 
cipal lieutenant, Mr. Herrick, who directed the Republican 
forces at Cleveland, and it was Mr. Foraker’s lieutenant, Mr. 
Cox, who managed the Republican canvass in Cincinnati. 
As the expiration of his Senatorial term is not distant, it is 
a matter of manifest importance to Mr. Hanna not only that 
the Republicans shall carry the Legislature to be chosen next 
autumn, but also that they shall be Republicans of the Hanna 
stripe. Whether Senator Hanna or Senator Foraker shall 
eventually become dominant in Ohio is a question of some mo- 
ment to Mr. Roosevelt, for, while the President has in Mr. 
Foraker an unwavering and zealous supporter, he has more to 
fear from Mr. Hanna than from any other Republican poli- 
tician. It is by no means certain, however, that any concerted 
attempt will be made to beat Mr. Roosevelt in the Republican 
national convention. At present the President’s popularity is, 
as we have often said, the Republican party’s most valuable 
asset. If the Bryanites, however, could manage to dictate the 
platform and name the candidates of the Democratic national 
convention, almost any Republican could win. 


There has been of late some subsidence of the Parker boom 
for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency, and a dis- 
position is evinced in some of the Southern States to put 
forward Senator Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland, as a can- 
didate. It is scarcely probable that any sectional prejudice 
would be provoked by Mr. Gorman’s nomination. It is true 
that Maryland was a slave State, but so was Delaware, and 
both States were loyal to the Union during the civil war. 
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Moreover, of late years, Maryland has often given Republican 
majorities at State and national elections, and it was but the 
other day that both of her United States Senators were Re- 
publicans. There is no doubt that Mr. Gorman would be ac- 
ceptable to the conservative element of the Democracy. He 
would favor a revision of the tariff, but he is no headlong re- 
pudiator of a protectionist policy, as he showed by his handling 
of the Wilson bill in the Senate. The main objection to Mr. 
Gorman is Mr. Bryan’s opposition to him, which is outspoken 
and seemingly implacable. The rule which makes a two-thirds 
vote necessary for a nomination in a Democratic national 
convention—in a Republican national convention a majority 
of one would suftice—is calculated to give Mr. Bryan a veto 
on the selection of candidates. That he will be able to control 
rather more than a third of the delegates now seems probable, 
in view of the success of his friends, Carter Harrison and 
Tom Johnson, in Chicago and Cleveland. Fortunately, no- 
body believes that he will have strength enough to frame the 
platform. 


Mr. Bryan has lately begun to publish in his Commoner 
sketches of possible candidates who, he says, would be ac- 
ceptable to his supporters. It will be interesting to note 
whether he will include in the list Mr. Olney, who declined to 
vote for him in 1896, but advocated his election in 1900. He 
has lately pointed out, what is true enough, that the logical 


candidate of anti-Bryanite Democrats is ex-President Grover | 


Cleveland; but, as we have said, some doubts exist concerning 
Mr. Cleveland’s availability as a nominee for a third term, 
and it is, moreover, almost certain that Mr. Cleveland would 
decline a nomination. Mr. Bryan has not said in so many 
words that he would bolt Mr. Cleveland’s nomination, and, 
apparently, he counts on controlling votes enough in the na- 
tional convention to prevent the selection of the ex-President. 
It will be observed that Mr. Bryan has never said that he 
would oppose Judge Parker, nor could he do so with a good 
grace, in view of the fact that Parker voted for him both in 
1896 and 1900. The utmost he has said upon the subject is 
that he would like to be enlightened about Judge Parker’s 
views concerning certain important issues. We repeat, what 
we have frequently said, that it is a mistake to treat Mr. Bryan 
as if he were a negligible factor. We do not want him to frame 
the next Democratic platform, but we would like him and his 
friends to support the nominee of the convention. 


Mr. Cleveland was one of the speakers on April 14 in New 
York at a mass-meeting organized by the Armstrong Asso- 
ciation in aid of negro education in general and the Tuskegee 
Institute in particular. He classed himself among those friends 
of the negro who belonged in the Booker Washington-Tus- 
kegee group. He believed that the negroes needed a vast 
amount of uplifting, that the Tuskegee method of uplifting 
them was the right one, and that the negroes’ future, except 
so far as it rested with themselves, depended mainly “ upon the 
sentiment and conduct of the leading and responsible white 
men of the South.” “I do not know,” he said, “how it may 
be with other Northern friends of the negro, but I have faith 
in the honor and sincerity of the respectable white people of 
the South in their relations with the negro and his improve- 
ment and well-being. They do not believe in the social equality 
of the race, and they make no false pretence in regard to it. 
That this does not grow out of hatred of the negro is very 
plain. It seems to me that there is abundant sentiment and 
abundant behavior among the Southern whites toward the 
negro to make us doubt the justice of charging this denial 
of social equality to prejudice, as we usually understand the 
word. Perhaps it is born of something so much deeper and 


more imperious than prejudice as to amount to a racial in-: 


stinct. Whatever it is, let us remember that it has condoned 
the negro’s share in the humiliation and spoliation of the 
white men of the South during the saturnalia of reconstruc- 
tion days, and has allowed a kindly feeling for the negro to 
survive the time when the South was deluged by the perilous 
flood of indiscriminate, unintelligent, and blighting negro suf- 
frage. Whatever it is, let us try to be tolerant and considerate 
of the feelings and even the prejudice or racial instinct of 
our white fellow-countrymen of the South, who in the solu- 
tion of the negro problem must, amid their own surroundings, 
bear the heat of the day and stagger under the weight of the 
white man’s burden. ... As friends of the negro, fully believ- 
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ing in the possibility of his improvement and advancement, 
sincerely and confidently laboring to that end, it is folly for us 
to ignore the importance of the ungrudging co-operation on 
the part of the white pecple of the South in this work. Labor 
as we will, those who do the lifting of the weight must be 
those who stand next to it. Their co-operation cannot be 
foréed, nor can it be gained by gratuitously running counter 
to firmly fixed and tenaciously held Southern ideas, or even 
prejudices.” 


According to the latest news from Bogota, the opposition 
to a ratification of the canal treaty is much more widespread 
and resolute than was expected. Indeed, almost the only 
members-elect of the Colombian Congress who are known to 
favor the treaty heartily are the representatives from the 
State of Panama. They are in a position, however, to exert 
great influence at the Colombian capital, for it is extremely 
probable that, were the treaty rejected, the Conservatives 
and Liberals in the State of Panama would unite to pass an 
ordinance of secession and to organize an independent repub- 
lic. This they would have as much right to do as Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, and Guatemala had to dis- 
solve the old Central - American Confederation and to pro- 
claim themselves separate commonwealths. Nay, Panama 
would but imitate the action of New Granada itself when it 
withdrew from the Confederation founded by Bolivar, a Con- 
federation which, besides New Granada, included Venezuela 
and Ecuador. We should have no more reason for withhold- 
ing recognition of a republic of Panama than we had for 
withholding it in the case of the commonwealths just named. 
There is but little doubt that the Conservatives and Liberals 
of Panama if combined could maintain their independence 
against any force which the rest of Colombia in its present im- 
poverished condition could array against them. It was but 
the other day that the Panama Conservatives, though backed 
by all the resources of Colombia, found it extremely diffi- 
cult to quell the revolution started in their State by the Lib- 
erals. It is obvious that the State of Panama would have 
strong motives for secession. As things are now, the inhab- 
itants of Panama have but little chance of touching any part 
of the ten million dollars which the treaty binds us to give 
to the Colombian government. or, for that matter, any part 
of the annual rental which will by and by be paid. The ben- 
efit which they will derive from the treaty, if it be ratified at 
Bogota, is the tremendous stimulus which their industries 
and trade will receive from proximity to the interoceanic 
waterway. That is a benefit which they are determined not to 
be deprived of, and if they cannot secure it in one way, they 
will in another. Nor is it by any means improbable that if 
an independent State of Panama were organized it might fol- 
low the example of the Republic of Texas, and request ad- 
mission to our Union. All doubts about our right to fortify 
the canal, to close it in time of war against our public ene- 
mies, and to treat it in all ways as our property would thus be 
extinguished. We opine that when these considerations are 
brought home to the Bogota politicians by the representatives 
of Panama, the former will make up their minds to ratify the 
canal treaty. 


It will be remembered that the treaty by which Denmark 
agreed to cede to the United States the islands of St. Thomas, 
St. John, and Santa Cruz was not ratified, the Upper Chamber 
of the Danish Parliament expressing disapproval by a narrow 
majority. Thereupon the Copenhagen government sent a com- 
mission to the West Indies to ascertain the views of the 
islanders concerning the proposed annexation, and also to 
learn whether some substitute could not be found for the 
profit which the sugar-planters of Santa Cruz expected to de- 
rive from access to the United States market. It is now known 
that the report of the commission is decidedly adverse to a 
retention of the islands, on the ground that the inhabitants 
could not be compensated for the benefits which they would 
secure from annexation to the United States, except at the 
cost of an outlay which the Danish Exchequer could not af- 
ford to make. There is no doubt that the feeling in favor of 
annexation has been powerfully stimulated in the Danish 
West Indies by the spectacle of the prosperity enjoyed by their 
neighbors in Porto Rico. As the period allowed for an ex- 
change of ratifications, however, expires in July, it will be 
necessary for the Danish government, if it desires to conclude 
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the treaty, to convoke the Upper House of the Parliament in 
extra session, in order to reconsider its previous action, in view 
of the cominission’s report. There is an impression in quar- 
ters usually well informed that German influence was charge- 
able with the rejection of the treaty. It must be well known 
to Denmark, however, that we should regard the sale of her 
West-Indian islands to a strong European power as an un- 
friendly act. That is the position which we took towards Spain 
with regard to Cuba. There is no doubt that the German Em- 
pire would like to acquire the harbor of St. Thomas for a 
coaling-station, in view of the great importance which the 
Caribbean is likely to reacquire after the completion of the 
Panama canal. We should certainly protest against the’ pure 
chase of the Danish West Indies by Germany. It is not so 
easy to see on what ground we could object to their acquire- 
ment by absorption, in the event that Denmark should enter at 
some future day the German Confederation on the footing 
of the kingdom of Bavaria. On the whole, we deem it prob- 
able that Denmark will sell the islands to the United States, 
but it may be that a new treaty will be needed for the pur- 
pose. We unquestionably want St. Thomas, because its har- 
bor is not only one of the safest and most commodious in the 
West Indies, but also because it occupies an invaluable stra- 
tegie position with reference to the most-frequented route from 
Europe to the Caribbean. 


For several reasons the United States are profoundly inter- 
ested in the anti-strike legislation just enacted in Holland. 
In that country, it will be recalled, all the railways are owned 
and operated by the state. The new law makes it a crime for 
any railway employee to quit work without leave, and, if two 
or more of them engage in a concerted movement to that 
end, they are guilty of a much more serious offence, and are 
exposed to severer punishment. It remains to be seen whether 
the agitation excited by the measure will subside, or whether 
The Hague government will be compelled to accept for its 
suppression the aid offered by the German Emperor. In the 
former event, it is obvious that the theory of state Socialism 
recently exemplified in Great Britain, and, to some extent, 
on this side of the Atlantic in a tendency toward municipal 
ownership of certain franchises and industries, and even tow- 
ard municipal trading, will receive a mortal blow. Ameri- 
can workmen consider the right to strike the keystone of their 
liberties. If, on the other hand, the Dutch authorities are 
unable, with the military force at their dispesal, to quell the 
disorder caused by the passage of the new law, and are, there- 
fore, constrained to accept Emperor William’s proposal to 
keep the railways in running order by means of German sol- 
diers, a long step will have been taken toward the entrance of 
Holland into the German Oonfederation on the footing of 
Saxony or Wiirtemberg. The Queen of Holland, like the 
King of Saxony, would retain all of her royal attributes, ex- 
cept those of making peace or war, or being represented abroad 
by diplomatic agents, and of exercising certain other func- 
tions which are delegated to the empire as a whole. On the 
other hand, she would be relieved from apprehensions on the 
score of foreign aggression or internal disorder. There is 
no doubt that the Dutch people have hitherto clung to their 
independence, but the troubles engendered by the anti-strike 
law may cause the property-owning classes to take another 
view of the matter, while Dutch workmen may think that they 
would gain political strength through co-operation with the 
German proletariat. There is no doubt that the incorporation 
of Holland with the German Empire would bring fruition to 
two of the aims most fervently cherished by William II. and 
by the German Colonial party. It would give Germany a 
colonial empire in the Far East second only in population and 
wealth to that of Great Britain, and it would give her the 
island of Curacgoa in the Caribbean, together with Dutch 
Guiana on the South-American mainland, a province which 
at any time might have a boundary controversy with Brazil. 
It is hard to see on what ground we could protest against the 
voluntary entrance of Holland, with her splendid colonial 
dowry, into the German Empire. 





It is well known that the duties now levied by the Dominion 
of Canada on goods imported from Great Britain are lower 
by 33 1-3 per cent. than the duties imposed upon similar com- 
modities sent from the United States. With such a prefer- 
ence, it might be inferred that Great Britain would secure a 
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tar larger share of Canada’s import trade than would be ob- 
tainable by the great American republic. The contrary is the 
case. It is true that the British manufacturers of wool, cot- 
ton, flax, hemp, and silk are able to undersell their American 
competitors. According to a return, however, for_the seven 
months ending with January, 1903, the aggregate value of the 
merchandise imported into Canada from the United States 
during that period was $67,000,000, as against $32,000,000, rep- 
resenting the commodities shipped from the United Kingdom, 
and $21,000,000, those brought from all the rest of the world. 
In other words, the United States, although they had to face 
an adverse discrimination of 33 1-3 per cent. in duties, sup- 
ply Canada with considerably more than twice as much as does 
Great Britain. The Canadian argument for a reciprocity 
treaty is that, if the differential against us were removed, we 
should be able to oust Great Britain entirely from the Cana- 
dian market. This we doubt, so far as manufactures of wool 
are concerned, but the assertion is probably well founded with 
regard to many other articles, including conspicuously manu- 
factures of iron and steel. Even if we got the whole of Can: 
ada’s import trade, however, we should only have added dur- 
ing the seven months named $53,000,000 worth to the amount 
actually secured. It is certain that Canada would gain in- 
comparably more than that, if her agricultural products had 
free access to our markets. The chances are that, if the ex- 
isting conditions continue, we shall eventually meet nearly 
the whole Canadian demand for foreign manufactures, except 
those of wool. It is true that now and then a threat emanates 
from Ottawa to the effect that existing conditions will not be 
suffered to continue, but that, on the one hand, a still greater 
preference will be given to British goods, while, on the other, 
certain American articles now on the free list will be removed 
We do not believe that Canadian consumers will 
permit any such threat to be carried out. They buy our manu- 
factures because they like them, and they will naturally want 
to get them as cheaply as possible. All of our products would 
be on the free list if the Canadian Dominion were to become 
a part of our Union. The privilege of free access to our 
markets will ever constitute in the Canadian mind the prin- 
cipal incentive to annexation. As we have formerly pointed 
out, Lord Elgin, who, in the fifties, managed to negotiate 4 
partial reciprocity treaty at Washington, told the Southern 
Senators that, unless the Canadians got access to our markets. 
nothing could hold them back from annexation. 





The latest publication of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
brings out in a singularly impressive way the astonishing 
progress in the United States in respect of our foreign trade 
during the Jast thirty-two years. It compares our imports 
and exports in 1870, and again in 1902, with those of the 
other great maritime countries of the world. Let us look first 
at imports, and mark how we stood at the first-named date. 
In 1870 our imports were valued at $436,000,000. That value 
was exceeded, not only by the United Kingdom ($1,259,000,000), 
but also by Germany ($775,000,000), and by France ($553,- 
000,000). In 1902 our imports had reached a valuation of 
$903,000,000. The import figures for European countries in 
that year ate not given, but in 1901 they were: United King- 
dom, $2,210,000,000; Germany, $1,290,000,000; and France, 
$843,000,000. Strange to say, the Netherlands are credited 
with an even greater gain than the United States, for they 
imported in 1870 only $187,000,000, but in 1901 $818,000,000, 
or almost as much as France. Passing to exports, we observe 
that in 1870 we sent abroad only $376,000,000 worth of 
commodities, or $60,000,000 less than we imported. In 
1902 our exports had mounted to $1,355,000,000. What these 
figures signify will be apparent when we compare them with 
those of the principal commercial countries of Europe for the 
year 1901. In that twelvemonth the exports of the United 
Kingdom were valued at $1,363,000,000; those of Germany at 
$1,290,000,000; and those of France at $774,000,000. 


Interesting, also, is it to note the gain in foreign trade made 
during the period named by three other American countries, 
to wit, the Dominion of Canada, Brazil, and Argentina. In 
Canada the imports increased from $74,000,000, in 1870, to 
$212,000,000 in 1902; during the same period her exports were 
augmented from $73,000,000 to $211,000,000. It is a curious 
fact that, at both the beginning and end of the period, her 
imports and exports were nearly balanced. In Brazil, which, 















next to Canada, is the most important: commercially of our 
sister commonwealths, the imports rose from $69,000,000 in 
1870 to $96,000,000 in 1901. Here the gain was relatively 
small, but Brazil’s exports advanced in the same period from 
$89,000,000 to $197,000,000. So far as imports are concerned, 
Argentina has a better record than Brazil, having ascended 
from $47,000,000 in 1870 to $109,000,000 in 1901; during the 
same time her exports increased from $29,000,000 to $161,- 
000,000. We should also mention that Mexico, although in 
population she ranks next to Brazil, is, in respect of commerce, 
behind the three Latin-American republics mentioned. Her 
imports have merely grown from $20,000,000 in 1873 to $62,- 
000,000 in 1901; and her exports, excluding silver, from $28,- 
000,000 in 1877 to $33,000,000 in 1901. This is by comparison 
a deplorable exhibit. 


The Paris visit of King Edward is causing interested com- 
ment. It is the first time in history that an English king has 
paid a visit to a French President, and the event gains im- 
mensely in interest, because it takes place not in remote Al- 
giers, as was at first expected, but in Paris, the capital of civil- 
ization. Opinions are rife as to the occult significance 
of this meeting, which is really one of pure friendliness and 
international courtesy; and especial stress is laid on the fact 
that his Majesty, though he has made a round of Latin poten- 
tates and heads of states, shows no immediate intention of 
visiting his distinguished nephew, Kaiser Wilhelm. It is even 
suggested that we are on the eve of a new European combina- 
tion, to offset the Austro-Russian co-operation in the Balkans, 
to which Germany has now given a formal adherence. It is 
said that France, England, and Italy are about to combine, 
and that Edward VII. has already spoken of Portugal as his 
ally. It is further said that this is a new step in the personal 
policy of sovereign intervention gradually being developed by 
the King; his part in ending the South-African war and his 
personal understanding with the Kaiser in the Venezuelan 
matter being quoted as steps already taken. We are even told 
that the Irish Land Purchase bill is another result of the 
King’s personal initiative, and that he has set himself to carry 
out Queen Victoria’s ideal of friendlier relations between 
England and Ireland, and has other views presently to be 
carried out. It is obvious that all this is part gossip, part 
guess-work, and that some of it is sheer fancy. The King 
will return his Imperial nephew’s visit in due time, and the 
Dreibund has not been superseded. It is, on the contrary, 
likely to be applied in a new direction closely interesting to 
ourselves; a system of preferential tariffs among the Central- 
European nations, aimed against the American invasion. 


A good deal has been made of a possible quarrel between 
Russia and Japan in a corner of the Manchurian region; but 
it seems that there is no valid ground for giving the incident 
any importance. The essence of the matter is this: a former 
Russian financial agent in Korea claims to hold certain timber 
concessions on both sides of the Yalu River, and has recently 
organized and despatched a party of workmen to develop them. 
These workmen found a number of Japanese in possession of 
the conceded territory, and the Japanese, maintaining that pos- 
session was nine points of the law, declined to move. The con- 
cessionary appealed to the Russian authorities at Port Arthur, 
and, as a result, eight hundred Russian soldiers and a number 
of Cossacks have, it is said, proceeded overland towards the 
disputed territory, to further investigate the number of points 
in the law which possession does, or may, constitute. It is 
fairly certain that Japan will not interfere to support her 
subjects, who are apparently trespassing; not only because 
Japan has become fairly reconciled to the presence of Russia 
in Manchuria, with all that this implies, but also because 
Japan is at this moment in the throes of a parliamentary 
and ministerial crisis, and has enough to do, to take care of 
affairs nearer home. The only cause of possible trouble is the 
fact that, as the Yalu River is for some distance the boundary 
between China and Korea, at least two concessions, from two 
independent governments are necessary before the Russian 
lumberer can establish his claims; and there is thus room for 
considerable litigation and friction, before the matter is finally 
decided. As it is not a case of curtailing Chinese territory, 
it is difficult to see on what pretext any other power could 
interfere. to take Japan’s part. 
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Yung Lu is dead. At the time of his death he was Comp- 
troller of Finances and First Grand Secretary of China, a 
Prime Minister with almost unlimited power. He was deep 
in the plans and secrets of the Empress Dowager, who, for a 
generation, has been the real ruler of China, and, with her, 
he has shared the suspicion of having been at least accessory 
to the Boxer outbreak and the attack on the legations. Yung 
Lu first came into prominence as leader of a reaction against 
the reform policy of Kan Yu-Wei, who had gained a command- 
ing influence over the young Emperor Kwang Hsu, and was 
about to pull the ancient fabric of the state to pieces. We all 
remember that Kan Yu-Wei barely escaped with his life, and 
fled the country; that the rest of his party were gathered to 
their fathers; and that the Empercr “ requested the Empress 
Mother to resume her parental supervision of his policy.” 
The agent in this convulsion was Yung Lu, who was promptly 
rewarded by being made viceroy of Pei-Chi-Li, and general- 
in-chief of the Chinese army. From that moment he began 
to overshadow all his countrymen, even that great man and 
great interrogator, Li Hung-Chang, and it is still warmly dis- 
puted whether he was the prime mover in the Boxer upris- 
ing, or, on the contrary, united with the Dowager Empress to 
stay the hand of Prince Tuan and the party of violence. The 
latter is doubtless the truth, since nothing but most potent 
protection could have saved the embassies from utter destruc- 
tion, and there is no source from which this protection could 
have come, unless from the Empress, through Yung Lu. 
It is at least certain that he received the two-eyed peacock 
feather “for protecting foreigners against the Boxers.” He 
had been seriously ill for some time; and only a few days ago 
requested permission to resign his onerous duties, but was 
commanded by the Empress to remain in office. He has now 
received his final demission. Two distinguished personages 
have already been mentioned as his probable successor — 
Chang Chih-Tung, one of the southern viceroys, and Prince 
Ching, who carried out the negotiations with the allies, in con- 
junction with Li Hung-Chang. Neither seems to have the 
force needed to cope with the manifold dangers now gathering 
around the Chinese throne. 


At the hour when we write, it seems uncertain whether Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker will sign the libel bill, which was 
“jammed ”—the word used to be “ railroaded ”—through the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. The bill is obviously intended to 
intimidate and silence political opponents by the threat of 
vexatious lawsuits. Under the proposed law anybody who al- 
leges that a given publication has subjected him to mental 
suffering has a cause of action. The measure is said to be 
aimed at two daily newspapers published in Philadelphia, 
and supposed to be controlled by Mr. John Wanamaker. 
That Republican party organs are not menaced is evident 
from the fact that most of these are weeklies, and weekly 
newspapers are excluded from the operation of the act. It is 
extremely doubtful whether this extension of the law of libel 
does not violate the fundamental provision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution relating to freedom of the press. It is 
generally believed that honest men are sufficiently safeguard- 
ed against calumny by the existing statutes in Pennsylvania. 
That seems to be the conviction of Republican, as well as 
Democratic, newspapers, for the proposed libel law has pro- 
voked almost unanimous reprobation from the press of the 
State. The Governor has agreed to give the opponents of the 
bill ample time for the exposition of their objections, and, 
although he has intimated that, in his opinion, the libel law 
of the State needed to be made more stringent, we find it 
hard to believe that he will sign the present measure. He 
will “hear both sides,” he says, and we are curious to learn 
what can be said in favor of the bill. 





It is gratifying to record that on Monday, April 13, the 
one-hundred-and-sixtieth anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Jefferson was commemorated in the city of Washington. The 
purpose of the meeting was to start a movement for the erec- 
tion in the Federal capital of a worthy memorial of the 
author of the Declaration of Independence. It is a good 
augury that the movement is entirely non-partisan, Republi- 
cans being no less zealous than Democrats in their advocacy 
of the project. So far as the fervent recognition of Jeffer- 


son’s services to his country is concerned, we are all now 
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what he expressed the hope that we might become, when, 
somewhat prematurely, he said, in his first inaugural ad- 
dress, “ We are all Federalists, we are all Republicans.” Es- 
pecially timely, moreover, is the movement in the present year, 
the centenary of that Louisiana Purchase by which we ac- 
quired an empire. There is no doubt that Jefferson belongs 
in the illustrious trio of Americans’ whose public services 
began before the outbreak of the Revolutionary war. Com- 
parisons are invidious, and we make none when we say that 
he ranks with Washington and Franklin. It is hard to say 
whether the Union as a whole or his native State of Vir- 
ginia owes Jefferson the larger debt of gratitude. As early 
as 1774 his pamphlet, entitled “A Summary View of the 
Rights of America,” which was read before the Virginia State 
convention, placed him among the leaders of the Revolutionary 
movement. It was but a perfected transcript of this paper 
which he penned two years later in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. When he left the Continental Congress in 1776 
to enter the Legislature of Virginia, he exercised a potent and 
beneficent influence on the constitutional and legal system of 
his State. It was he, more than any other man, who brought 
about in Virginia the repeal of the laws of entail, the aboli- 
tion of primogeniture, the equal partition of inheritances, the 
establishment of the rights of conscience, the relief of the 
people from taxation for the support of a religion not theirs, 
and a scheme of general education. Republicans do well to 
remember that he also introduced a bill, which passed with- 
out opposition, forbidding the further importation of slaves 
into the State. Neither is it likely to be forgotten that he 
drafted a plan for the government of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, which, among other things, provided that, after the 
year 1800, there should be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the States to be created from such Terri- 
tory. His solicitude for the welfare of his native common- 
wealth ended only with his death, and one of the acts for 
which he wished to be held in remembrance was his founding 
of the University of Virginia. 


A statement made by one of the agents of the closed Lowell 
cotton - mills, to the effect that in some of the mills of that 
city machinery is still running which was running before the 
civil war, ought to impress the strikers with a sense of their 
uncertain situation, and no doubt disquiets stockholders who 
comprehend existing conditions in the cotton industry. We do 
not suppose that any very considerable amount of such old 
machinery is still in operation, but the fact that any is left is 
regarded by progressive cotton manufacturers in other cities 
as indicating a serious weakness. Within twenty years, nearly 
every cotton-mill in Fall River and New Bedford dating back 
as far as that has been rejuvenated as to its machinery, in 
many instances thousands of dollars’ worth of fairly efficient 
apparatus having been sent to the junk-pile, simply because 
newer inventions had put it slightly behind the best of the 
times. The most alert cotton-mill management of New Eng- 
land promptly discards an old machine, no matter how good 
its apparent condition, whenever one of demonstrated su- 
periority appears. The bearing of this on the cause of the 
Lowell strikers is apparent. Those manufacturing districts 
where the most modern and the best machinery is in use pay 
the best wages—and the best dividends as well; those where 
» the old machinery remains pay the poorest, and their manage- 
ments assert, and probably with entire truth, that they cannot 
afford to pay more. Their competitors, better equipped, are 
able to undersell them, and, at the same time, to pay larger 
wages. That is why the Lowell strike, which promises at this 
writing to be a long test of endurance, seems to many ob- 
servers to be pre-doomed to failure. It is supported generously, 
even lavishly, by cotton-mill operatives all over New England; 
but their contest is being fought, not so much against the 
present Lowell mill management as against conditions which 
are the outgrowth of years. New England’s cotton industry, 
it is plain, has no future except in the production of the best 
goods by the best machinery operated by the best workmen. 
Lowell’s strike is only one of many object-lessons in that 
direction. 


It is customary when a man’s friends have proposed him for 
admission to a club, and they have been advised to withdraw 
his name on the ground that, if pressed, it would be black- 
balled, to take the suggestion in good part, and to say as lit- 
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tle as possible about the matter. By failing to exhibit such 
discretion General Corbin’s friends are doing him no service. 
No high-spirited man can desire to join a club where he 
learns that he is not wanted by at least a fraction of its mem- 
bers. A club cannot be bullied or browbeaten into opening its 
doors. It cannot be compelled to set forth the reasons for its 
inhospitable attitude, and it is sometimes imprudent to chal- 
lenge their production. The wise course is to let the matter 
drop. It appears, however, that some army officers, who are 
real or professed friends of General Corbin’s, propose to dis- 
cipline the Metropolitan Club of Washington for declining to 
admit the Adjutant-General, by tendering their resignations. 
That would be a very foolish performance, for the resigna- 
tions might be accepted. Nobody would be a gainer, and the 
number of losers would be multiplied. In clubland it is a 
fundamental principle that a man’s club, like his house, is 
his castle, and nobody has a right to take offence at being ex- 
cluded therefrom. Admission, like kissing, goes by favor. 
No doubt, if General Corbin’s friends are numerous enough 
and rich enough, they might migrate in a body, and try to 
start a rival organization. There is a legend that certain New 
York capitalists, deeming themselves aggrieved by the refusal 
of the Union Club to admit a candidate supported by them, 
proceeded to start the Metropolitan Club, now quartered in 
the white marble edifice on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Sixtieth Street. That has proved rather an expensive per- 
formance, and we doubt whether a similar experiment will 
ever be made in Washington. 


Three distinguished artistic persons who have recently more 
or less enjoyed our hospitality have now returned to the 
distant lands whence they came, and have taken the first 
opportunity to record their impressions. Comte Robert de 
Montesquiou tells us that some day New York will be unified 
in equilibrium full of majesty and elegance. This he prefaces 
by an epigram, declaring that our city is at present passing 
through the “age ingrat,” or, as Mr. Henry James would say, 
the awkward age; we are a hobbledehoy among cities, but re- 
semble certain youths whose features are coarse and appar- 
ently ill-proportioned, but who, in their maturity, develop 
regular features and magnificent forms. To-day, the “ Flat- 
iron” and houses of thirty-two stories wrestle with small 
chocolate-tinted houses; but learned architects and well-in- 
spired decorators “are working at superb reconciliations of 
iron and stone.” Count Robert adds that our women are good 
and beautiful fairies. All of which. of course, is so. Lest we 
be uplifted, let us remember that Signora Mascagni declares 
we are to such a degree uncivilized that we wipe our noses with 
our fingers. Her melodious other half evidently does not speak 
his full mind, as he is coming back; but he evidently thinks 
us very promising barbarians. He quotes Salvini as saying 
that art must be supported by something quite other than art 
to make a success here; meaning, doubtless, good business man- 
agement, and all the artifices that has come to imply. 


Sir Philip Burne-Jones, in departing from our shores, pays 
his compliments to the yellow art critics. He could have for- 
given their total ignorance, the ignorance of the driftwood of 
the art world, as he calls them, if they had only left out the 
silly personalities. They kept reminding their readers that Sir 
Philip was a baronet, and that he was Rudyard Kipling’s 
cousin; and they proceeded to criticise his pictures, using 
these two facts as their point of departure. Sir Philip avers 
that a New York critic did much harm by inventing a story 
that he was in the habit of caricaturing his hostesses, which put 
him and them in a very false position. He declares that the 
yellow critic, whose like he has seen in no land but ours, is 
more damaging to art than the tariff on imported pictures; to 
siruggling artists he is a discouragement, and not a few of 
them hold him responsible for their poverty. It is interesting 
to know that Sir Philip painted forty-two portraits during 
his stay in this country. All the unpleasant things said about 
us hitherto, however, are quite cast into the shade by a volume 
just published by the Grafton Press in England. It is “ dedi- 
eated with feelings of congratulation to women who are 
subjects of monarchies, and with feelings of sympathy to 
women who are citizens of republics.” Here is the sting 
of the book: we are told that all we have heard about 
American men working only that the women of their families 
may have heaps of money to spend is a pure myth, for while 


























































































the women in New York spend forty millions a year on such 
necessaries as dresses, the men spend on alcoholic drinks and 
tobacco almost a hundred millions, on their clubs and sports 
at least sixty millions more, while (this in a whisper) “all 
this is a mere bagatelle to what they spend on unmentionable 
luxuries.” 


Some interesting facts have lately been published in the 
New York Evening Post with reference to the comparative 
cheapness of living in New York and Philadelphia. The in- 
quirer started with the assumption that not more than twenty 
dollars a month should be paid for rent, and that the dis- 
tance of the premises rented from the business section of the 
city should not exceed three-quarters of an hour’s ride. The 
best accommodation obtainable for the sum named in New 
York was a small flat comprising four rooms and a bath in the 
Harlem district on the West Side. The house, however, was 
steam heated, and thereewas a hot-water supply. In Philadel- 
phia, on the other hand, a modern two-storied house contain- 
ing six rooms and a bath, could be secured for twenty dollars 
a month. The price of gas in New York is five cents greater 
a thousand feet, but the only outlay which the New-Yorker 
has to make, outside of food, in connection with housekeeping, 
is the gas bill. The Philadelphia house must be heated at 
the tenant’s expense, and the snow must be shovelled from the 
steps and the sidewalk in winter. Some minor expenditures 
for repairs also fall upon the shoulders of the Philadelphia 
tenant. As regards food, meats and butter were cheaper in 
New York by a few cents per pound. There was little, if any, 
difference in the price of sugar, potatoes, and canned goods. 
The conclusion reached was that childless people can live 
more cheaply in New York than in any other large city ex- 
cept Paris. 


Children, on the other hand, are not wanted in New 
York apartment -houses, nor would there be room for 
them in small flats. If, therefore, one has to bring up a 
family of children on a small income, one can do it better in 
Philadelphia than in New York. Many other things, however, 
have to be considered by the bread-winner. His earnings are 
likely to be considerably larger in New York than in Phila- 
delphia. So far as we know, this is true of every professsion 
and of every kind of skilled labor. The pay of newspaper men, 
for example, is much higher in the more northern city. They 
are also more likely to secure continuous employment, be- 
cause the number of daily and weekly publications is much 
greater. The volume of law business, also, is incomparably 
larger. Then, again, there are in New York more open-air 
pleasures that cost nothing. Central Park, indeed, may be 
paralleled or surpassed by Fairmount Park, but what has Phil- 
adelphia to set against Bronx Park, Prospect Park, or the 
Riverside Drive? What single walk in Philadephia can be 
likened to that along Fifth’ Avenue from Washington Square 
to Mount Morris Square, a distance of over six miles? Phil- 
adelphia has her Academy of Fine Arts, as New York has her 
Museum of Art, but what collection of books in the former city 
can be compared with the vast library which is to be housed in 
the edifice now in process of erection on Fifth Avenue between 
Fortieth and Forty-second streets? There is, in a word, more 
enjoyment to be obtained gratuitously in New York than in 
any other American city. 





A favorite topic of public discourse with President Eliot 
is the pursuit of happiness. He has come to years of maturity 
without any perceptible diminution in his sense of the im- 
portance of getting enjoyment out of life. He told an audi- 


ence of young workers at the Wells Memorial Hall in Bos- - 


ton, the other night, about the enjoyments that could not be 
bought, and were, in some degree, independent of money. 
He named as the greatest source of happiness “ family life, 
the joys of father and mother and children, and grandfathers 
and grandmothers and grandchildren.” “ They last,” he said; 
they always are increasing, and he thought the poor man got 
as much of them as the rich. He named work too as a source 
of happiness, as he has often done before, and the gratification 
of the desire for food, and outdoor pleasures, and reading— 
“not reading hours a day—reading minutes a day.” Reading 
is cheap; outdoor pleasures are cheap, provided one enjoys sim- 
ple ones; an appetite is not an expensive luxury, and every 
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one (almost) can work. The poor can enjoy all these things 
about as well as the rich. But family life of an enjoyable 
quality is somewhat dearer. How dear it is depends upon the 
individual and his standard of living, but if there is one thing 
that more than another works against the existence of fami- 
lies, it is the conviction on the part of individuals that such 
a family life as they would enjoy is beyond their means. 
The trouble is partly that standards of living are high, and 
partly that living is dear, and partly that individuals are 
timid, but it is a real trouble to those who feel it. A great 
deal of the scurrying after money, which so many moralists 
observe and deplore in the contemporary Americans, is a pur- 
suit of the means to maintain such a family life as seems 
to him adapted to promote his happiness. 





Family life cannot be satisfactorily experienced without a 
family. What is the effect of the law of primogeniture upon 
families, family life, and, incidentally, upon population? In 
England, where primogeniture still obtains, families are large. 
In America, where it does not obtain, families are criticised 
as being so small (among the native-born) as to make ob- 
servers uneasy about the future of the race. In France, where 
the division of property among all the children is largely pre- 
scribed by laws which leave testators a very limited discretion, 
the population is dwindling at a rate that is thought to 
threaten disaster. One reason given for the small size of 
French families is this compulsory division of all estates. 
Where properties are small and there are several children, the 
divided estate affords none of them a home, and inheritance 
taxes-eat up a large part of what is handed down. Where 
parents wish their home to stay in the family, the temptation 
is strong to raise but one child. The English law, with all 
the hardships it involves, was at least made for the perpetua- 
tion of family homes, and, incidentally, it seems to have made 
for the perpetuation of family stocks. Englishmen have rare- 
ly refrained from raising younger sons for fear they would 
come to want. They have feared rather a dearth of heirs than 
a dearth of inheritable property. They have never had the 
special inducement to raise one child and no more, which 
is said to be such a restraining influence in France. When 
a family estate goes all in one parcel, some at least of the 
responsibilities of its former owner are apt to go with it. 
Where an estate is divided, each participant may more reason- 
ably be expected to look out for himself. Moreover, the con- 
dition of a younger son, with no expectations, is doubtless 
often more stimulating than that of a coheir with a prospect 
of inheriting just enough property to keep him from actual 
want. English younger sons have certainly been a tremendous 
force in the spread and development of the British Em- 
pire, and English heirs have at least perpetuated English fam- 
ily homes. Primogeniture is not, and doubtless never will be, 
desired in this country, but with all its drawbacks there is 
something to be said for it. 


The best information that comes from Washington about 
the trouble in the Red Cross Society encourages the belief 
that the protest of twenty-three prominent members of the 
society against the present methods of management, as espe- 
cially of handling the society’s funds, is too well founded to 
be either ignored or overridden without damage to the society. 
It is not charged that there has been misapplication of funds, 
but only that the financial end of the society’s work is not con- 
ducted in a businesslike manner, and that nothing can be 
done by members to correct administrative defects because a 
new code of by-laws has authorized the election of the presi- 
dent of the society for life, and given her powers which abso- 
lutely control all action of the society. The tangle will prob- 
ably be straightened out after a while, but until it is the use- 
fulness of the Red Cross seems likely to be seriously preju- 
diced. 





The development of language under stress of sport is very 
edifying. Our neighbor the Evening Post, discerning a 
similitude between the model of Reliance and that of Mr. 
Crowinshield’s Independence, fears that the new boat “in a 
light wind and choppy sea will have a tendency to spank her 
overhangs off.” Never mind if she does, if she only spanks 
Shamrock! She can earry an extra pair of overhangs—or 


even kilts—in her lazaret. 


















































































The Decision in the Northern 
Securities Case 


To comprehend the exact purport and to 
forecast the probable consequences of the 
decision rendered in the Northern Securi- 
ties case by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, it is needful, not only to examine 
the text of the degree, and the conclusions of 
the tribunal, as these were formulated by 
Judge Thayer, but also to note the comments 
made by Assistant Attorney-General Beck, 
who was the counsel for the government. It 
will be remembered that the Northern Secu- 
rities Company was formed for the purpose 
of merging the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern railways by holding and voting a 
controlling interest in the stock of each of 
those corporations. The decision in which 
all four judges of the court concurred, en- 
joins the Northern Securities Company from 
voting the stock of either the Northern Pa- 
cifie or Great Northern railways, but allows 
the return of such stock as has been de- 
livered to the holding corporation. The in- 
junction is based on an adjudgment that the 
stock of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern railways, now held by the Secu- 
rities Company, was acquired in view of a 
combination formed by the organizers ¢of 
that company for the purpose of exertising 
such a restraint of trade and commerce 
among the several States as the anti-trust 
act of July 2, 1890, had made jllegal. Judge 
Thayer points out that the two merged cor- 
porations, the Great Northern and _ the 
Northern Pacific railways, had always been 
regarded as parallel and competing lines, 
and that for some years at least after they 
were built they did compete with each other 
for transcontinental and inter-State traffic. 
By the merger in the Securities Company 
every motive for competition between the 
two roads engaged in inter-State traffic was 
destroyed, because the earnings of the two 
roads were pooled for the common benefit of 
the stockholders of both companies. At the 
time when the anti-trust law was enacted, 
what was known as a “ trust” was a species 
of combination organized by individuals or 
corporations for the purpose of monopolizing 
the manufacture of or traffic in various ar- 
ticles and commodities. Not only, however, 
were combinations in that form prohibited, 
but Judge Thayer directs attention to the 
fact that Congress, anticipating that a com- 
bination might be otherwise formed, was 
careful to declare that a combination in any 
other form, if in restraint of inter-State trade 
or commerce, that is if it directly occasioned 
or affected such restraint, should likewise be 
deemed illegal. Moreover, in cases arising 
under the anti-trust act, it has been held 
by the United States Supreme Court—not- 
ably in the Joint Traffic Association case— 
that the act applies to inter-State carriers 
of freight and passengers, as well as to all 
other persons, natural or artificial; that the 
words “in restraint of trade or commerce” 
do not mean in unreasonable or partial re- 
straint of trade or commerce, but any direct 
restraint thereof; that an agreement be- 
tween competing railways which requires 
them to act in concert for fixing the rate for 
carriage of passengers or freight over their 
respective lines from one State to another, 
and which by that means restricts tempo- 
rarily the right of any one of such carriers 
to name such rates for the carriage of such 
freight or passengers over its road, as it 
pleases, is a contract in direct restraint of 
commerce within the meaning of the act, in 
that it tends to prevent competition. The 
United States Supreme Court has held that 
it matters not whether, while the combiners 
are acting under such a contract, the rate 
fixed be reasonable or unreasonable, the es- 
sential and inseparable vice of such a con- 
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tract or combination being that it confers 
the power to establish unreasonable rates, 
and directly restrains commerce by placing 
obstacles in the way of free and unrestricted 
competition between carriers who are natu- 
ral rivals for patronage. Nor, of course, 
does Judge Thayer overlook the fundamental 
fact, namely, that it has been adjudged by 
the United States Supreme Court that Con- 
gress has the power, under the grant of au- 
thority contained in Federal legiskation, to 
regulate commerce, to say that no contract 
or combination shall be legal which shall 
restrain inter-State trade or commerce by 
shutting off the operation of the general law 
of competition. 

Before the Northern Securities Company 
was formed, some of the most eminent law- 
yers in the United States were consulted, 
and the legality of such a company was by 
them affirmed. This is not the first time, 
however, that the deliberate opinions of dis- 
tinguished counsel have been pronounced un- 
sound by the Federal tribunals. The Joint 
Traffic Association was organized upon a 
plan conceived and framed by Judge Ashbel 
Green, one of the ablest corporation lawyers 
in New York; yet the United States Supreme 
Court declared it to be contrary to law. Is 
there any reason to suppose that the decision 
rendered by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals will be reversed by the United 
States Supreme Court? For such a supposi- 
tion we can see no basis, because, first, the 
decision of the lower court was unanimous, 
and, secondly, the decision was avowedly 
founded on the positions previously taken by 
the United States Supreme Court itself. 
We, therefore, expect the decision of the 
lower court to be affirmed, and the question 
now pressed upon those who believe combina- 
tion ought to be essential to industrial 
progress is, What extra-judicial course is 
practicable? We can perceive no remedy, 
except a recourse to Congress for the pur- 
pose of securing such a modification of 
the terms of the anti-trust act as shall 
render combination under certain conditions 
lawful. 

Before the text of the decision rendered 
by the United States Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals was scrutinized, it was suggested that 
the object aimed .at by the Northern Securi- 
ties Company might be attained in another 
way,namely, by the substitution of a partner- 
ship for a corporation. That is to say, a 
number of capitalists might become partners 
to avert mutually destructive competition 
between two or more railways, by acquir- 
ing a controlling interest in each of such 
competing lines, and by holding such con- 
trolling interests as assets of the partnership. 
No recourse to such an alternative seems pos- 
sible, in view of the position taken by Judge 
Thayer in one of the paragraphs which set 
forth the conclusions of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. After citing cer- 
tain decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, he draws from them a deduction 
which he deems almost too plain for argu- 
ment, that the defendants, or, in other 
words, the organizers of the Northern Se- 
curities Company, would have violated the 
anti-trust act just as clearly if they had 
done, through the agency of natural persons 
what they sought to accomplish through an 
artificial person of their own creation. That 
is to say, if the same individuals who pro- 
moted the Securities Company had, in pur- 
suance of a previous understanding or agree- 
ment so to do, transferred their stock in the 
two railway companies to a third party or 
parties, and had agreed to induce other 
shareholders to do likewise, until a ma- 
jority ,of the stock of both companies had 
been vested in a single individual or associa- 
tion of individuals, and had empowered the 
individual] holder or holders to vote the 
stock as their own, receive all the dividends 
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thereon and pro-rate or divide them among 
all the stockholders of the two companies, 
who had transferred their stock, the result 
would have been an act in direct restraint 
of inter-State commerce, because it would 
have placed in the hands of a small coterie 
of men the power to suppress competition 
between two competing inter-State carriers 
whose lines are practically parallel. 

The bearing of still another paragraph on 
the existing relations of the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific companies seems 
equally obvious. Judge Thayer, speaking 
for the four members of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, declares that it 
will not do to say what the counsel for the 
Union Pacific Company asserted, when de- 
fending their client’s right to vote the stock 
which it held in the Southern Pacific, that, 
so long as each railway company has its own 
board of directors, the two boards operate 
independently, and are not controlled by the 
owner of the majority of their stock. Judge 
Thayer points out that it is the common 
experience of mankind that the acts of cor- 
porations are dictated, and that their policy 
is controlled by those who own the majority 
of their stock. Indeed, one of the favorite 
methods in these days, and about the only 
method of obtaining control of a corporation, 
is to purchase the greater part of its stock. 
We have elsewhere pointed out that other 
contemplated combinations of railway capi- 
tal are blocked by the decision we are now 
discussing. 

Assistant Attorney-General Beck, who was 
the cqunsel for the government in the case, 
practically agrees with ex-Attorney-General 
Griggs in considering the decision revolu- 
tionary. He holds that it marks a new and 
most important epoch in the life of the 
nation, for the reason that under it the mere 
ownership of stock in an inter-State rail- 
road brings the individual owner thereof 
into such direct relation with inter-State 
commerce as to subject him to the plenary 
powers of the Federal government with re- 
spect thereto. From the iron grip of the 
anti-trust law thus interpreted Mr. Beck can 
see no escape except through a modification 
of the statute. We doubt if such a modifica- 
tion is attainable in the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress-—or, at all events, until the next Presi- 
dential contest has been settled. 





The President and the Trusts 


Tue President’s attitude toward trusts as 
shown in his recent speech at Minneapolis 
vindicates all that we have said concerning 
last winter’s anti-trust campaign. Since 
that speech was made we have had the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the Northern Securities case, and perhaps 
Mr. Roosevelt believes that he and the At- 
torney-General have been justified. It is 
quite possible, however, that it will turn 
out that the decision, even if affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, is Pickwickian. It is con- 
fessedly difficult to find a way to compel 
the proprietors of property to manage it in 
any other way than as they desire. The 
owners of the two competing railroads, the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, 
have endeavored to manage them, for con- 
venience’ sake, through a third corporation, 
composed of themselves; the court says that 
such a device is contrary to law, and that the 
incorporators of the Northern Securities 
Company must hand themselves back the 
shares of its stock which they own, and re- 
ceive back from themselves their former 
shares of railroad stock. It would take the 
proverbial Philadelphia lawyer to under- 
stand how this change matters materially, 
The roads will continue to be managed in 
accordance with the wishes of their proprie- 






























































































Of that the blindest enemy of the 
industrial movement will not be 


tors. 
modern 
doubtful. 

What we are chiefly concerned with here, 
however, is the President’s Minneapolis 
speech. If this merger decision had been 
rendered last summer, there would have been 
an intense alarm felt throughout industrial 
and financial circles which might easily have 
brought on a panic. At that time, both the 
President and the Attorney-General were 
laying down those general principles in con- 
formity with which the Littlefield bill was 
subsequently prepared. According to the 
Administration’s speeches, the general gov- 
ernment was to make war upon all unrea- 
sonable monopolies. So far as this war was 
to be confined to “ unreasonable” restraints 
of trade and commerce, the promised, or 
threatened, state of things was to be an 
improvement. The opinion in the merger 
case, for instance, indicates that if the Sher- 
man act prohibited merely “ unreasonable ” 
restraints or “injurious” monopolies, in- 
stead of any restraint or monopoly, the de- 
cision might have been the other way. 

Coupled with the Administration’s rational 
suggestion of the revival of the common- 
law rule, however, was the threat that the 
Federal government would take control of 
all great combinations of capital—would 
declare whether they were or were not over- 
capitalized, would determine whether or not 
they were driving rivals out of business by 
conspiracies to reduce prices to the con- 
sumers, and would publish the secrets of 
their business to their competitors, domestic 
or foreign, by the adoption of a system of 
compulsory publicity. Moreover, it was also 
threatened that the Federal government 
would discover a way to get at State cor- 
porations over which the Supreme Court had 
declared, in the Knight case, that it had 
no jurisdiction. The manner of destroying 
a State corporation was formulated both 
in the Hoar and the Littlefield bills; it 
was determined to declare that a corpora- 
tion doing business lawfully under the laws 
of its habitat should be a criminal under 
the laws of a government having no juris- 
diction over it; that it should, therefore, be 
prohibited from engaging in inter-State or 
foreign commerce, not only to its own in- 
jury, but to the loss of citizens of other 
States, or of other nations, who might de- 
sire to purchase its products. 

If the President had remained of this 
mind the country might well fear a general 
catastrophe from the decision in the merger 
case, provided always, of course, that the 
decision be affirmed by the Supreme Court. 
The logical course for the Attorney-General, 
it would then be thought, would involve the 
dissolution of many advantageous owner- 
ships of transportation companies. Already 
the Springfield Republican is advocating an 
attack upon the Reading’s alleged ownership 
of the control of the Jersey Central; on the 
Pennsylvania’s control of Reading; on tke 
common control of the Erie and the Lehigh 
Valley, etc. We might expect, and perhaps 
shall hear, demands from other socialistic 
sources that the Pennsylvania Railroad shall 
surrender its stock in the Baltimore and 
Ohio, that the lease of the Boston and Al- 
bany to the New York Central shall be can- 
celled, or that those who own a majority of 
the stock of the Consolidated Railroad, own- 
ing also a majority of the stock of the Cen- 
tral, shall be compelled’ to surrender the one 
or the other if the lease is to continue. War 
may be demanded also upon the United 
States Steel Corporation, and might be made 
upon the ocean steamship combination but 
for British ownership. In other words, if 
the President remained of the mind in which 
he was last summer, there would now be 
expected a war upon industry and prosperity 
which would bring ruin not only upon cor- 
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porations, but upon tens and scores of thou 
sands of innocent people who have invested 
their money on the faith that larger and 
more certain dividends must result from 
combination. 

Fortunately, the Minneapolis speech as- 
sures us that no such disaster is to be 
dreaded. The President is not the enemy of 
so-called trusts or combinations, and he is 
now as much concerned to preserve the gen- 
eral prosperity as is its most fortunate bene- 
ficiary. Last summer, when he was making 
the speeches which excited so much alarm, 
—alarm, as it now turns out, that was need- 
less,—he persisted in saying that he believed 
that the great combinations of capital were 
formations rich in potential good to the 
country; that corporations, large or small, 
were beneficent, and that he was striking 
at their evils, not at them. What Mr. 
Roosevelt then said was verified by what 
happened in Washington afterward. Sena- 
tor Hoar and Mr. Littlefield drew bill's 
which were more or less in harmony with 
the popular interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s and Mr. Knox’s speeches, and with 
the President’s message at the opening of 
the Congressional session. But if the Presi- 
dent had ever intended a general and drastic 
war on trusts, he soon abandoned his no- 
tion, and assented to legislation which was 
agreeable to Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Hanna, 
and to the other Republican leaders. Mr. 
Littlefield and those who thought well of 
his bill have accused the President of a 
breach of faith and an abandonment of them 
after he had induced them to take their 
position. This, however, is in the nature of 
a domestic quarrel with which, at present 
at least, we have nothing to do. What we 
are interested in is the fact that the legis- 
lation of last winter is of a very inno- 
cent kind, so far as trust-killing goes, and 
is likely to do no harm, unless, in some un- 
happy future day, a reckless President shall 
appoint as commissioner of corporations a 
dishonest partisan who will use his discre- 
tion touching publicity in order to black- 
mail corporations for his own profit or for 
the filling of the campaign treasury, or 
for both. On this point, it is curious that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s experience with the office 
of Superintendent of Insurance in the State 
of New York taught him nothing. How- 
ever, so long as he is President and Mr. 
Garfield is commissioner there is nothing 
of this kind to be feared. Finally, we are 
again assured by Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at 
Minneapolis that he has accomplished all 
that he proposes to do, or urge, for the 
regulation of corporations. Business may 
go on unhampered by fear. Prosperity is 
not to be disturbed by further interference 
from the politicians. Not even the partner- 
ship of the trusts with the government 
through the tariff law is to be disturbed. 
The President has become as conservative 
as Mr. Aldrich, and nothing is to be dread- 
ed except intemperate utterance which, like 
the utterances of last summer, will appear to 
mean more than the President intends. 

From the President’s present point of view 
it is a pity, perhaps, that he authorized the 
Attorney-General to bring the merger suit, 
for it cannot be followed up as his new, but 
probably soon-to-disappear, socialistic friends 
will demand. However, the suit will settle 
the law to a certain extent, however it may 
finally be decided, and so much is gained. 
Corporations contemplating following the 
example of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern proprietors will know precisely 
what to do; but if the noisy acclamation 
over the latest decision is to destroy 
the security which seemed to be assured by 
the speeches at Minneapolis, the President 
will probably cease to hear the congratula- 
tions of his socialistic admirers with com- 
placency. 






Are Irish Landlords and 
Tenants Reconciled P 


THE concession offered by the British 
government to the Irish peasantry is epoch- 
making in the largest sense of the word. 
What Mr. Wyndham proposes is that the 
British government shall lend to Irish ten- 
ants, in sums ranging from $2500 to $5000, 
according to the size and value of the in- 
dividual holding occupied or desired, $500,- 
000,000, which is to be repaid in annual 
instalments stretching over a_ period of 
sixty-eight and one-half years. The basis 
for the computation of the price of each 
holding is the judicial rent which, about 
seven years ago, was fixed by a_land- 
commission court for the second statutory 
term. 

The first term of fifteen years began, it 
will be remembered, in 1882, when the Glad- 
stone Land Act of the previous year became 
operative. We do not yet know, however, 
how many years’ rental the peasant will 
have to pay in a lump sum in order to be- 
come the owner of his holding. Of late 
the average rate of purchase in the open 
market has been seventeen years of the 
judicial rents. There is no doubt, however, 
that the tenant will be willing to pay more 
than the market price if the state will lend 
him the purchase-money. It has been sug- 
gested that twenty years’ rental would be 
an equitable price, but there is reason to 
believe that Mr. Wyndham’s bill will as- 
sure to the landlords even more favorable 
terms. 

Not all of the difference, however, between 
the market price and the compensation now 
to be awarded will fall upon the tenant. 
In addition to the $500,000,000 which will 
be advanced by way of purchase-money to 
the peasantry, the British government is to 
give the landlords a bonus of $60,000,000, 
which is to be distributed among the vendors 
in the proportion of five to fifteen per cent. 
of the prices paid by the purchasers. The 
smaller the estate sold, the larger the per- 
centage added by way of bonus. Why 
should more than the market price be of- 
fered to landlords? We answer, because 
the first and second revision of rents by the 
land courts have resulted in an average re- 
duction of forty-two per cent., and have 
already brought the landlords within the 
verge of ruin. A price equivalent to seven- 
teen or even twenty years’ purchase of the 
latest judicial rents would leave a land- 
lord next to nothing after the encumbrances 
on his estate had been cleared away. The 
purpose of the bonus is to give the land- 
lord something for himself, and thus to in- 
duce him to look favorably on the trans- 
action. 

That he does look favorably upon it is cer- 
tain. Conclusive assurances on this point 
have been furnished by the Duke of Aber- 
corn in the House of Lords and by Colonel 
Saunderson in the House of Commons. 
Such objections to the bill as have been 
mooted come, not from the landlords, how- 
ever, but from the spokesmen of the Irish 
tenants, and also from those who profess 
to represent the interests of the taxpayers 
at large. 

The objection may be made to this and 
to every other land-purchase bill, namely, 
that the effect of such measures may be only 
to get rid of one set of landlords in order 
to substitute another. It is perfectly true 
that, unless such a substitution could be 
averted, any land-purchase bill would be a 
mockery. As a matter of fact, effective 
safeguards against subdivision or sublet- 
ting have been taken in every preceding mea- 
sure of the kind sanctioned by the British 
Parliament, and they are provided in the 
project before us, 























Entertaining on Thirty-five 
Hundred a Year 


Tue higher journalist sat trying to guess 
the answer to the conundrum,“ Why does my 
head feel so much like a squeezed orange?” 
when that friend who likes to put up jobs 
on him passed the guard of the office boy, and 
came in with another question: “ Do you be- 
lieve that a man can entertain on an in- 
come of thirty-five hundred dollars a year?” 

The higher journalist lifted a lack-lustre 
eye to the friend’s face, and said, with a 
faded smile, “ He can be entertaining, if he 
tries to entertain for any such sum on the 
ordinary New York scale, but whether he 
can entertain, in the accepted sense, that is 
something which requires reflection. Why 
do you ask?” 

“Because they are discussing it in the 
newspapers.” 

“It was time they got round to some- 
thing of that sort,” the higher journalist 
mused, “with spring opening so promptly 
and the silly season hard upon us.” Then 
he shook his head, and felt less than be- 
fore the need of answering the earlier 
conundrum. “Of course,” he said, “it de- 
pends upon where the man is living on his 
thirty-five hundred, and who the man is, and 
still more who the man’s wife is. In the 
vast majority of American towns, thirty- 
five hundred a year is affluence. Even in 
New York it is affluence, but if you try to 
do what calls itself society on that money, 
it is grinding poverty, it is debt, it is dis- 
honor, it is ruin.” Animated by his con- 
victions, the higher journalist went on: 
“There are a great many people in this town 
who feel that they cannot entertain on 
thirty - five thousand a year, and a great 
many more who do not want to be enter- 
tained on that sum. The last sort of people 
think it buys too much of them, though it 
buys so little of those whom its possessors 
would prefer to purchase. But if the 
thirty-five-hundred-dollar man has the right 
kind of wife, she can go far in entertaining 
with what is left of the money after paying 
for their living.” 

“Do you mean in the direction of the Bar- 
mecide ?” 

“No, not at all of the Barmecide, not 
even in the matter of food and drink; 
and in the matter of wit, of friendly ease, 
of poetry and art, of intellectual and social 
grace, she can get the best that the market 
affords, at an astonishingly low price, and 
have something left over for a matinée or 
a Sixth Avenue hat quite as pretty as a 
Fifth Avenue hat.” 

“Are you thinking,’ the friend asked, 
“ of something in the nature of Wordsworth’s 
hospitality? ‘Tea and bread-and-butter you 
may have, but if you want meat you must 
pay for your board.’ ” 

“No, that would be little better than 
Barmecide.” 

“ Then, cases, cases!” the friend demanded. 

“T ask nothing better than to come to 
them,” the higher journalist said, and full 
of the joy of his faith, he tossed his head de- 
fiantly, in wonder that his now well-nigh for- 
gotten conundrum should ever have had the 
effrontery to propose itself. ‘ We will ima- 
gine that the imagined wife lives in a little 
flat where she could not keep more than one 
maid if she would, and where her invention 
at the gas-range often supplements the con- 
vention of her cook. She must herself be 
a person of some wit, of some friendly ease, 
some poetry or art, some intellectual and so- 
cial grace, or she cannot know the best peo- 
ple: I mean the artists, young and old, the 
authors, old and young, and those who love 
them in the other polite professions. But 
suppose, then, she wishes to give a little 
supper, chiefly of the little chicken which 
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used to cheer the most famous of the French 
salons, yet not unaccompanied by a bowl 
of claret cup, and as many cups of coffee 
as her guests like. With a salad of those 
varied and exemplary sorts in which the 
neighborly avenues abound, and a bit of 
cheese, or some slices of tongue or ham from 
the delicatessen-shop she has a feast for 
five or six dollars, which will allure 
any man worth knowing among the literary 
and artistic brethren, and any woman who 
likes to meet him, in that proportion of two 
to one which seems the ideal of the sex. The 
inspired hostess has entertained ten or a 
dozen charming people so well that they will 
hardly go away, and if she does this, say, 
twice a winter, she has fully done her part, 
and fully enjoyed doing it. The affair need 
not be at all sordid, or the least shabby. It 
can be gracefully or at least humorously re- 
fined. I know, for I have seen it done, and 
I have always been glad to see it done. 

“Then,” the higher journalist triumphed 
along upon the lofty mount which had so 
unexpectedly offered itself, “take a case 
rather more bohemian; for I have: been sup- 
posing something so domestic in its terms 
to be almost bourgeois in everything but 
the quality of the guests, who, to my think- 
ing, are the fine fleur of our republican aris- 
tocracy. Take the case of a daringly adven- 
turous matron who decides to give a dinner 
to ten or twelve people outside of her own 
house. I know a restaurant, where I have 
often dined with, as Thackeray says, cheer- 
fulness and refreshment, for fifty cents upon 
as good French cooking as some of the cost- 
liest, with touches of genius in certain of 
the dishes, and with a half-bottle of the ex- 
cellent California wine, white or red, which 
we can no longer ignore, included. At that 
place, and at certain others, which I also 
know from observation and experience, the 
hostess, by speaking for it with the amiable 
proprietor, can have a room to herself for 
her company, and for an outlay of five or 
six dollars, with one to the richly satisfied 
waiter, can have a time that all the money 
of the philanthropists cannot buy. I am al- 
ways imagining, of course, that she has asked 
the best people to her dinner: the painting 
and sculpturing, the writing and acting and 
journalizing people, and their friends, who 
can always be got for the asking if the host- 
ess is one of their friends. 

“ But the trouble probably is with people 
who want to entertain on thirty-five hundred 
a year that they do not want to have the 
best people at their feasts: they want the 
second, the third, the fourth best, and this 
sort costs money. You must feed them some- 
thing obviously expensive and in conven- 
tional circumstances, with a false setting of 
wealth and luxury. That is the sort of 
thing, ‘either the sterling or the plated arti- 
cle, so only it is ugly and stupid, which they 
offer you themselves, and they will not come, 
more than once, at least, if you offer them 
anything else. They feel that they ate not 
in society if you do, and they will know 
that you are not. 

“T have often thought,” the higher jour- 
nalist continued, with that fine air of reflec- 
tion which people like to put on when they 
have really just thought of a thing, “that a 
man, say a master mechanic, with a thousand 
a year, who was distinctly out of it as con- 
cerned society, could live with his family 
better in New York than anywhere else in 
the world. But even a poor wretch with only 
thirty-five hundred a year can live well on 
his income, and do a fair amount of the 
best society, if his wife is a woman of ima- 
gination. He can live quite handsomely, if 
he will live in the simple country or village 
ideal to which he is probably native, and, 
without attempting to entertain even the 
best people, will content himself with havy- 
ing in young people like himself and his 
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wife to the family dinner, or to the Sunday- 
evening tea. But the worst of it is that he 
cannot content himself with either kind of 
hospitality. He must do something he does 
not want to do for people who do not want 
him to do it, and that, as I said, costs. With 
grudging and unwilling guests, who are in 
turn grudging and unwilling hosts, it is very 
expensive living in New York, and perhaps 
in Boston or Chicago. Yet that is the am- 
bition, I’m afraid, of most people who have 
thirty-five hundred a year, and who find the 
effort to make the ends of it meet over a 
waste and foolish hospitality so difficult.” 

While all this was saying, the friend of 
the higher journalist was fidgeting impa- 
tiently in his chair. “I suppose you think,” 
he now cut in, “that you are having it all 
your own way. But how many young 
couples in this metropolis, do you imagine, 
are going to act upon your suggestions?” 

“Very few,” the higher journalist ad- 
mitted. “Say, none.” 

“T should like to have some young ma- 
tron, of your right sort, come back at you 
with her practical experience in the kind 
of hospitality which you say you have ex- 
perienced at her hands, and let you into the 
secret of her anxieties, her long and studied 
preparations, her palpitations of fear and 
hope, her diplomatic difficulties with the cook 
at the home supper, or her heartquakes for 
the right going off of her restaurant dinner, 
with those people in the next room smoking 
and shouting, and the flushed persons floun- 
cing past the open doorway, and giving away 
the indulgent temperament of the place, just 
when she is exulting aloud to some guest 
that it is so nice and so really select.” 

“Well,” the higher journalist allowed, 
“there would be much to say on her side; 
and then, at the end of the ends, there is 
always the question whether any sort of 
game is worth the candle. But I thought 
you were supposing that it was, and that 
you wanted to know how people could enter- 
tain on thirty-five hundred a year.” 

“Not at all,” the friend retorted. “If I 
had thirty-five hundred a year, I should not 
wish to entertain on it. I would save it and 
leave it to my children.” 

“Most people of that income have no 
children. They cannot afford them. But 
in the way I have noted they can afford 
to entertain, when they have no children.” 

“ Well, then, they had better have the chil- 
dren, and not give the dinners.” 

“Oh, J am not in favor of race suicide,” 
the higher journalist declared. 





From Priest to Physician 


THe ages have their intellectual idiosyn- 
crasies because men have them; and what 
the men of yesterday loved and did becomes 
reactionary to the men of to-day. You shall 
study Greek if you are to be a Bachelor of 
Arts, said the colleges of thirty years ago; 
you can study Greek if you desire, and you 
may begin it after you enter, say some col- 
leges of to-day; you can enter on your mus- 
cle, may be the university requirement of to- 
morrow. 

These illustrate, crudely perhaps, the shift- 
ing of the centre of interest from genera- 
tion to generation among educated men. We 
note carelessly that the colleges founded by 
theologians and maintained for strengthen- 
ing the dogmatism of the clergy no longer 
serve their early purpose, and that the giit 
of brains is not now, at least, so much as it 
was, an inducement to the pulpit. There 
are other spheres in which trained intellects 
are required, and other fields of activity in 
which the rewards of power are richer as 
its employment is more stimulating. The 
phenomenon has been noted before. Thirty 





























































































years ago men began to wonder why only 
valedictorians, and not always the best men, 
as they used to, went into the ministry. 
The answer was at hand. The response came 
quickly from the world of endeavor. There 
were other temptations and opportunities 
for the richly endowed. The answer was 
correct, although the one who answered 
may not have realized the historical and 
ethical background. 

Intellectual and educated men feel the im- 
pulses of their day, respond to the demands 
of their fellows, and gratify the common 
public sentiment. They are priests, or schol- 
ars, or statesmen, or whatever their time, 
its needs, and its discoveries suggest. Of 
educated men, for many ages the priests 
made up the majority. In the gloaming of 
the Renaissance, the scholars travelled 
through continental Europe from Boulogne, 
Parma, and Paris, going finally to England, 
in the garb of priests. Learning was con- 
fined to the priesthood from its revival 
in the eleventh century until years after 
the first settlements were established in 
America. The priesthood jealously guard- 
ed the pagan as well as the sacred books 
in their monasteries, until the fervor of 
teaching seized upon men, who cannot for- 
ever keep to themselves the secrets of their 
own power and of their own joy in power, 
and in the porches of St. Mary’s and of St. 
Frideswide the University of Oxford began 
to grow. Then Europe glowed for a time 
in the full splendor of the art of the Renais- 
sance, the learning and inspiration of the 
priests awakening the esthetic soul of the 
votaries of religion to give us the gorgeous 
sculpture of Angelo, the frescoes and Ma- 
donnas of Rafael, the golden service of Cel- 
lini, the portals of Goujon, the reverential 
music that one still hears on Sundays and 
festivals from the great choirs of Rome. At 
last the severity of the logical faith, the 
protest against excessive and demoralizing 
devotion to sensuous beauty, transformed 
priests into prophets, after their like had 
flourished as the statesmen, the poets, the 
diplomats, the voluptuaries, of the pleasant 
world of which Francis I. and Henry VIII. 
were the typical monarchs. 

So the world had the pleasure of the ac- 
quaintance of the sad-visaged and stern- 
minded Puritans who flourished chiefly where 
the scholarship of Cambridge, England, 
breathed into the clergy who taught and 
preached at John Harvard’s Cambridge in 
America. The need of the time was for 
lofty thinking and holy living, and these 
preachers were Governors of Massachusetts 
Bay, of Plymouth, of Hartford, and of Con- 
necticut. The educated men of the day, like 
educated men always, put their hands to 
the work of the day and went where power 
was—that is, into the pulpit. For many 
years after church and government were one, 
the clergyman led the community, was its 
most influential member, enjoyed both the 
largest following of friends and the most 
numerous band of enemies. He was the 
ferce in the community who, with the wo- 
men of its flock, curbed its immoralities, 
recovered its waifs and strays, softened the 
sorrows of the afflicted, eased the hard con- 
ditions of the poor, and was the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of its secular teach- 
ers. But, although he was so great a force 
for good, and governed the social and ethi- 
cal life of the community, he lost power as 
he lost hold on government and on politics, 
and the lawyer, or, in this country, the 
lawyer-statesman, succeeded him. Society 
specialized, and fell into divisions. The min- 
ister remained, and, to some extent, he still 
remains, the arbiter of morals in indi- 
vidual and domestic life, but the work that 
was tempting to men of power continuing 
to be political, but calling for constructive 
constitutional work, there came the great 
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company of lawyers, true descendants of Glan- 
ville, Coke, and Mansfield, who made gov- 
ernments by legislation and interpretation. 

The men who are now in the middle period 
of life, and who are doing the hard work of 
the world, recall the day when the leading 
men of the college classes ceased to choose 
the ministry and went to the bar, for the 
lawyer, not so many years ago, was the one 
inevitably called upon to take the lead in 
politics. Except for four: soldiers and Mr. 
Roosevelt all our Presidents have been law- 
yers. Mr. Roosevelt, it is said, once studied 
law, and is somewhat related to the pro- 
fession. He is the first sportsman and 
ranchman whom we have elected, and he 
may be the step between those Presidents 
who had studied the art of law-making and 
the capitalist whose education has been ob- 
tained in the market-place, just as in the 
evolution of human society the hunter and 
shepherd are followed by the tiller and trader. 
At all events, up to very recently the op- 
portunities of power to the educated were 
offered to the lawyer—first as politician 
and statesman, then as organizer and de- 
fender of the forms which the money-making 
efforts of the world have taken. 

In the mean time, science loomed large 
in the imaginations of men, and the col!- 
leges were forced to consider as important 
certain subjects—like chemistry, biology, 
physics—which they had neglected through 
the years before the evolutionists and their 
literary interpreters came into their deserved 
and beneficent prominence. The study of the 
laws of God as they are manifested in na- 
ture stimulated wide inquiry, and the strong- 
est men, led as men always are to seek for 
power and influence through the efforts 
which they love for themselves, sought for 
practical benefits to humanity by means 
of their favorite sciences. So medicine 
flourished. So the noble art of the surgeon 
advanced. Intrepid men dealt hardily with 
man and his body. They dived into it and 
discovered its inmost secrets. A century ago 
the work of the modern surgeon would have 
been denounced by the theologians, who then 
ruled mankind, as audacious intrusions into 
the exclusive jurisdiction of God. Two cen- 
turies ago, or, at the furthest, three, the 
man of science who would take out the 
viscera of a man, cut out their disease, and 
put them back, would have been fortunate 
to escape the stake or the block. But the 
audacious invader of the secrets of the body, 
the beneficent healer who, with his phial or 
his knife, lessens the miseries of humanity, 
diminishes or destroys pain, prolongs life 
and smoothes its pathway to the grave—this 
is now the man who appeals most strongly 
to his fellow-beings. For him and his train- 
ing the captains of industry are pouring out 
their millions, building him colleges and 
laboratories, endowing professorships, while 
the world at large hails him as the man of 
power and influence at a time when wealth 
is accumulating and when men are not de- 
caying. More and more, very likely, we 
shall see the strong men of the college classes 
choosing medicine, although the time has not 
yet come for domination over the lawyer 
who is now engaged in settling the direction 
and the form in which the captains of in- 
dustry shall carry on their devélopment of 
the world’s wealth. The time seems to be 
ecming, however, when the indefinite pro- 
longation of human life, and the destruction 
of the enemies of human health_—a work 
which almost suggests the creative power,— 
will be the task that will call for and will 
receive the service of the best training of 
cur colleges and universities—that is, when 
the appeal of medicine and surgery will be 
addressed inevitably to the best in every eal- 
lege class, just as once the call came from the 
ministry, and then from the bench and bar 
and senate house. 






Correspondence 


“LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER.” 


LakeEwoop, April 18, 1903. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The question which your corre- 
spondent “ Perplexed ” poses in reference to 
my letter concerning Mrs. Ward’s latest 
heroine is a difficult one, and I am not sure 
that I am competent to answer it. Is Julie 
Le Breton really mean and selfish? I ad- 
mit she does, in a manner, seem to be. But 
I am sure she could never interest and fas- 
cinate one so if she were truly and funda- 
mentally selfish. The fact is, the cireum- 
stances of her life force her to be self-assert- 
ive. From the beginning, she is obliged 
to pit herself against the world, or else go 
under and be crushed by it. Yet she showed 
a laudable disposition to respect and retire 
behind the peculiarly aggressive ego of the 
impossible Lady Henry; she proved willing 
to forego very great material advantages, to’ 
sacrifice her dearest ambitions, in order to 
further the interests of the man she loved 
and become his wife. (Disciples of La Roche- 
foucauld, of course, will say this is only an- 
other form of selfishness; but I will not 
trouble to argue this.) Further, Julie 
agreed, when she came to love Delafield, to 
give up the satisfaction of becoming a 
duchess, on which she had so strongly—and 
legitimately—set her heart; and she bestow- 
ed much unselfish attention and kindness on 
the frail, little stricken cousin to whom she 
had unwillingly done a potential great in- 
jury. Lastly, one feels that should the occa- 
sion arise, Julie would show a high and noble 
unselfishness, Her strong power of love, her 
sensitiveness, and her fine faculties would 
inevitably impel her to deeds of self-sacri- 
fice and altruism. 

T am, sir, 


A. R. 


THE ANTHRACITE-STRIKE AWARD. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In the many newspaper articles I 
have read on the subject of the report of 
the Anthracite-Coal Commission, your edi- 
torial of March 4 was the only one which 
gave due emphasis to the surprising di- 
vergence between the facts as ascertained 
and the awards made. 

But no comment seems to have been made 
anywhere upon the fact that while expressly 
acknowledging its lack of jurisdiction on the 
question of union recognition, and while ad- 
mitting the outrageous acts of the union and 
its followers, the report provides that labor 
shall be represented on the Conciliation Com- 
mittee by one man for each of the three 
Mine-workers’ Union districts, to be selected 
by any organization having a majority of 
all the mine-workers in that district. 

To all intents and purposes this limits 
participation in adjustment of disputed 
questions to members of the union, and this 
constitutes the most effective recognition 
the most radical advocate of trades-unionism 
could ask for. 

It is impossible to disguise the fact that 
the men got more than they ever really ex- 
pected, though not quite all they asked for, 
and the effect of the illogical findings is 
shown by the new demands under which 
dozens of strikes have just been instituted 
all over the anthracite region. The destruc- 
tion of England’s trade supremacy by the 
constantly increasing demands of the trades- 
unions shows what we may expect in the 
United States in the near future. 

I an, sir, 
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Hope for Ireland 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lonpon, April 11, 1903. 


One trembles as one writes the words: 
“Hope for Ireland.” “A new era in Ire- 
land.” It has the sound of ironic mockery. 
Hope? Has there ever been a time when 
Ireland was not hoping? A new era? How 
many new eras have we known! No Eng- 
lishman, no Irishman, no American even, can 
address himself to the subject without a 
pang of unutterable weariness, without a 
ghastly prevision of disappointment. And 
of all its branches, that which rouses the 
greatest, the most instinctive, hopelessness 
is the land question. Another Irish Land 
Act! 

The statute - book is crowded with them. 
Since 1870 there have been twenty-seven 
of them; Mr. Wyndham’s makes the twen- 
ty-eighth. And each was to be final, 
each was to herald in the new era, each, in 
the Tennysonian phrase, was to be “ the fair 
beginning of a time.” I know of no more 
melancholy reading in the whole literature 
of politics than the glowing speeches in 
which statesman after statesman has in- 
troduced these bills, certain that he at last 
was on the right tack, that his was the true 
solution, that henceforward “where there 
has been despondency there shall be hope; 
where there has been mistrust there shall be 
confidence; where there has been alienation 
and hate there shall, however gradually, be 
woven the ties of a strong attachment be- 
tween man and man.” It was in those words 
that Mr. Gladstone foretold the golden age 
that was to follow the passing of his land 
bill of 1870, and the echo of them may be 
caught in the perorations of all his twenty- 
eight successors. Twenty-eight statutes, over 
three hundred pages of laws, judges and com- 
missioners by the score, lawyers like locusts, 
year after year the same process of ripping 
up, of patching, of tinkering, of amending, 
of repealing—and, as a result of it all, Mr. 
Wyndham confessing it that it has all been 
to no purpose, that his predecessors were all 
wrong, that he alone holds the secret and 
sees the way clear to a lasting solution— 
another “ lasting solution.” Turn where you 
will, even to the enactments of Congress 
during the reconstruction period, and you 
will find it hard to match the blazing in- 
competency of such a record. Sisyphus was 
a very Pierpont Morgan of practicality, and 
the Danaides wise virgins improving the 
hours and engaged in a hopeful and useful 
occupation, by the side of British states- 
men legislating for Irish land. 

It seems, therefore, like the mere extrava- 
gance of optimism to join in the jubilant 
and almost universal prophecies of content- 
ment, prosperity, loyalty even, that Mr. 
Wyndhawm’s bill has produced. Nevertheless, 
I-am inclined to join in them. It is a week 
to-day since the bill was unfolded before 
Parliament, and though there is a fair 
amount of adverse criticism in matters of 
detail, its general principle finds an im- 
mense acceptance, and with every day that 
passes confidence grows stronger that at last 
the end is in sight. But it is not for this 
reason that one ranges oneself with the opti- 
mists. ‘ 

To be received at the outset with a 
round of applause, that dwindles away in a 
few weeks, and ends finally in a round of 
hisses, is the normal fate of Irish land bills. 
The exultation, the high hopes, the soaring 
expectations of the present moment, mean, 
therefore, little or nothing. In another 
month or so they may have given away to 
despondency and fierce opposition. But there 
is one grand, and, to my mind, convincing, 
reason for thinking that nothing of the kind 
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will happen, that this bill of Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s, unlike most of its predecessors, is 
something more than a makeshift, and that 
it really has within it the promise of perma- 
nence. That reason is that its provisions 
are in line with the inevitable evolution of 
things, and carry out, in no piecemeal fash- 
ion, the broad conclusions to which all Irish 
history has for centuries been pointing. 

This sounds, I am aware, somewhat too 
vague and oracular to be susceptible of ex- 
planation. But it can, I think, be made 
clear. The English, when they conquered 
Ireland, found the land held on a system of 
tribal ownership. This they supplanted in 
favor of their own system of individual 
plantations and large estates. The Tudor, 
the Cromwellian, and the Williamite con- 
fiscations are all great historic land- 
marks. 

The land was taken from the people, and 
parcelled out among court favorites, success- 
ful generals, political placemen, and so on. 
These henceforward were the Irish land- 
lords. Half of them perhaps never set eyes 
on their estates. Their interest began and 
ended with the collection and enjoyment of 


the rent. They did nothing to improve their 
property. Whatever improvements were 
made were made by the tenant. They were, 


in fact, rent-chargers, and nothing else. 
England had forced her land-tenure system 
upon Ireland, but without the conditions 
that in England accompany and mitigate 
it. 

The Irish tenant was little better than 
a serf. Morally speaking, everything upon 
the soil belonged to him. He had built the 
house in which his family lived. The drain- 
age and fencing, the farm buildings and 
the roads, were his work. Yet of all this 
property, to which in most cases he had not 
contributed a single penny, the landlord was 
up to 1870 the legal owner. It was a merci- 
less system mercilessly worked, terrible in 
all its consequences, and for sheer injustice 
and wrong-doing perhaps unparalleled in hu- 
man history. 

It was Gladstone who overthrew it, or, 
at least, overthrew the principle on which 
it rested. The Land Act of 1870 was in 
many ways an inadequate and unfortunate 
measure, but it had the overwhelming virtue 
of killing once and for all the doctrine of the 
landlord’s absolute and unlimited right. It 
gave security to the tenant, recognized his 
claim to a sort of partnership in the land 
he tilled, and allowed him compensation for 
improvements. That was an enormous step 
in advance. 

Eleven years later, in 1881, a further 
step was taken. An experiment was tried 
which will make economists gasp and stare 
to the crack of doom. “The price of 
commodities cannot be fixed by the state.” 
That is one of the earliest axioms that a 
student of political economy is taught to 
grasp. It has never yet been disregarded 
with impunity. The Pharaohs, the Roman 
emperors, and the French revolutionists, all 
in turn attempted to defy it, and it beat 
them all. The British government flew in 
the face of it in 1881. It started in to fix 
the price of the commodity which is most 
universally in demand and most frequently 
dealt in in the whole of Ireland—the price 
of land. 

It brought forward the state to deter- 
mine the rental that a landlord might de- 
mand of his tenant. It legalized the tenant’s 
property. It differentiated between the 
property of the tenant and the property of 
the landlord. It appointed a tribunal to dis- 
criminate between the two—to see that the 
latter was rented and the former exempt 
from rent. It gave, in short, legal recogni- 
tion to the principle of dual ownership in the 
land. Such was Gladstone’s second land act, 
the act of 1881. 


I am not going to dispute its benefits. It 
reduced the rents to a figure that was prob- 
ably more or less equitable. At any rate, 
it was a figure that made the landlords 
wince. But as against this the act of 1881 
filled the courts with suitors, destroyed the 
validity of contracts, gave the absolute mas- 
tery neither to the landlord nor to the ten- 
ant, and so fatally discouraged real develop- 
ment of the soil, and erected into a system 
of government a radically false and vicious 
economic principle. Possibly the abnormal 
conditions of Ireland had made some such 
experiment inevitable. It is scarcely likely, 
though, that other countries will be in any 
hurry to repeat it. Matters obviously could 
not rest as they were. It was said at the 
time that Mr. Gladstone had put the Irish 
landlord and the Irish tenant into the same 
bed, and that one would infallibly kick the 
other out. Nor did it need much political 
wisdom to foresee which of the two would 
find the floor. From the moment the land- 
lord was deprived by the state of the right 
to fix his rent, his back was broken. His 
final disappearance could but be a mere 
matter of time. The state, having gone so 
far, was bound either to retreat altogether 
or to go farther. In politics you can never 
retreat; you have to press onward, and be- 
fore very long the British government found 
itself inexorably driven forward. 

It would be tedious, even if I had the 
space, to detail the different steps in the 
advance. The state grew more and more ac- 
customed to acting as intermediary between 
landlord and tenant. It voted $85,000,000 
to help the tenants to purchase their es- 
tates, and by this means has created some 
30,000 occupying owners. It made compul- 
sory the sale of bankrupt properties. In the 
congested districts it bought up and redis- 
tributed all the estates it could lay hands 
on. 
It started in to further the develop- 
ment of agriculture along the most practi- 
cal lines by laying down light railways and 
by encouraging co-operation. And finally it 
placed the local government of the country 
unreservedly in the hands of the people— 
which, in Ireland, means out of the hands 
of the landlords. There was no far-seeing 
purpose, no deliberate plan, in the chaos of 
spasmodie enactments that authorized these 
policies. Nevertheless, they all pointed in 
one direction. Since 1870 not a single Irish 
land act has been passed that did not do 
something to exalt the tenant and pull down 
the landlord. Year by year the landlord’s 
position has been altered for the worse 
and the tenant’s for the better. To such 
a movement only one culmination was pos- 
sible. 

Everything was inevitably combining to 
make an end of landlordism in Ireland. In 
no other way could the frightful wrongs of 
centuries be remedied. In no other way 
could there be wiped from the Irish mind 
that rankling sense of injury that the 
years have shown themselves powerless to 
efface. 

And now it has come. The British govern- 
ment for once has looked the facts in the 
face and met them comprehensively. Ireland 
henceforward is to belong in deed and title 
to the Irish, reverting after all these heart- 
rending centuries to the men who have tilled 
it, loved it, and never for one moment for- 
gotten that it was rightfully theirs. It may 
in the future be found necessary to make 
what is optional in Mr. Wyndham’s bill 
compulsory; but for all practical purposes 
its introduction marks the final disappear- 
ance of the land question from the long list 
of Irish problems and Irish grievances. In 
fifteen years, if his calculations are correct, 
the great measure of expropriation will have 
been consummated. And that means noth- 
ing less than a new Ireland and a loyal one. 
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“T PROMISED—did I not?—” said the 
Scholar, at the next meeting of the club, “ to 
read Under the Rose and give you my 
opinion. Well, the book amazed me by its 
fine qualities. I had looked for another 
sword and cape romance, written to order, 
with wire-drawn puppets on a pasteboard 
stage. Instead I found the joy of predilec- 
tion and an intellectual imagination that 
fascinated me. To be sure, the story itself is 
an extravaganza of romance, but the atmos- 
phere in which it is wrought out is so fine, 
so exquisitely ethereal, so fraught with magic 
and phantasy, that we forget it has no 
reality, and succumb to the author’s spell. 
The charm of Under the Rose lies not only 
in its atmosphere, but in its lively wit, its 
delicious fooling, its fine feeling and perfect 
taste—and taste is about the rarest quality 
to be met with in such serio-comic romances. 
The style of the narrative, too, is exquisitely 
felicitous. It is a book that I could imagine 
Thomas Love Peacock, of Maid Marian 
memory, revelling in with sheer delight, could 
he revisit this mundane sphere.” 

“Ah yes,” broke in the Sentimentalist, 
raptly, “and, like Maid Marian, I have 
thought that Under the Rose would furnish 
a delightful theme for a comic opera.” 

“ Preserve us! is it as bad as that?” ejacu- 
lated the Cantankerous Critic. 

“You are right in this respect,” the 
Scholar replied, ignoring the irreverent in- 
terruption, “that to dramatize Under the 
Rose as a play would probably be as fatal 
to the atmosphere which gives it artistic 
being as the process was to The Forest 
Lovers. The illusion of comic opera and the 
musical “accompaniment would assist very 
materially in preserving the airy, fanciful 
extravaganza, as Planché and _ Bishop’s 
musical rendering of Maid Marian in Pea- 
cock’s day did for that fantastic romance.” 

“And now, if you are through with 
Under the Rose,” said the Matron, elevating 
her lorgnette severely, “I have to take the 
Sentimentalist and the Merchant to task for 
complaining at our last meeting that in 
Before the Dawn Mr. Altsheler forgot or 
failed to disclose Lucia’s hiding-place the 
night search was made for her at the cot- 
tage. Permit me to read you a passage 
from the chapter ‘The Fall of Richmond,’ 
when Prescott is concerned about Lucia’s 
safety. ‘Do you not remember,’ says Mrs. 
Prescott to her son, ‘when they wished to 
arrest her, and Lieutenant Talbot searched 
the cottage for her? She was at that very 
moment here, in this house, hidden in your 
own room, though she did not know that it 
was yours.’ What do you say to that?” 

“ Why, that is certainly queer,” replied the 
Sentimentalist, with a puzzled look. “TI re- 
member reading that quite well, but some- 
how I failed to connect it with— Oh, I know 
what must have happened—I was so eagerly 
watching for the moment when Lucia should 
tell it herself to Prescott, that I must have 
overlooked—” 

“Call it a mental aberration,” suggested 
the Humorist, gallantly. 

* Well,” said the Merchant, a little shame- 
faced, but honest, “I suppose I must just 
have skipped that in my eagerness to get to 
the end of the story.” 

The Sentimentalist flushed and looked a 
trifle confused. The Matron smiled with 
satisfied complacency. The Young Clergy- 
man came to the rescue and moved that 
they begin the evening’s work. The books 
were as follows: 

The House on the Hudson. 
Powell (Scribner). 

Tioba, By Arthur Colton (Holt). 
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By James MacArthur 


A Comedy of Conscience. By S. Weir 
Mitchell (Century Co.). 

The Gold Wolf. By Max Pemberton 
(Dodd, Mead). 

The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. 
By George Gissing (Dutton). 

John Percyfield. By C. Hanford Hender- 
son (Houghton, Mifflin). 

Wee Macgreegor. By J. J. Bell (Harper). 


The Merchant was leaning forward, evi- 
dently eager to speak. He had grown 
garrulous since the Canterbury Club Tales 
began—he who was wont to be the silent 
member of the Fortnightly Jaunts. 


“‘The House on the Hudson” 

“Tf you want to recommend a book to 
your friends,” said he, “that will make 
them sit up nights or miss their station, 
just tell them from me-to try The House on 
the. Hudson. At first I thought I wasn’t 
going to like it. It looked as if the heroine, 
Athena Derohan, was going to be another 
Anna Solny, and that I was in for a study 
of character and that sort of thing, like 
The Circle. Athena loses both parents and 
goes to the House on the Hudson, away up 
some lonely part of the river, to be the com- 
panion of an eccentric old lady and also 
housekeeper. There is an air of mystery 
about the house and its inmates, especially 
about Phillip Erranti, the foreign-looking, 
dark, handsome son of the lady of the 
manor. He falls desperately, passionately 
in love with Athena, who repulses him be- 
cause she loves Dick Thorpe, a young lawyer 
and neighbor. Her coldness maddens 
Phillip, but his passionate outbursts cause 
him keen remorse, and he is invariably 
gentle and tender with her after his fits of 
violent temper and passion. He succeeds in 
gaining Athena’s friendship and confidence, 
all but her love. Athena becomes engaged 
to Dick Thorpe, who goes on a perilous mis- 
sion to Russia, and news reaches her, after 
a time, of his death. The plot thickens and 
becomes more intricate and _ absorbing. 
Athena is helpless and practically a pris- 
oner in the House on the Hudson. Strange 
things happen and throw a weird, uncanny 
air about the place. There is a ring with 
the face of Nemesis stamped on an emerald 
which once belonged to Athena’s mother, 
which plays a superstitious part in the 
story, giving it a sort of detective element. 
I don’t want to tell any more of the story, 
as it would spoil the exciting suspense for 
any of you who have not read it.” 

“T thought too,’ remarked the Senti- 
mentalist, “that Athena was going to be 
as unique a study of womanhood as was 
Anna Solny in The Circle. The early chap- 
ters certainly promised that, but the author 
was more bent on a thrilling tale than on 
following the vagaries of character. Unlike 
Anna, Athena is dense and stupid, a strange 
mixture of innocence and ignorance; in- 
deed, such a nature had to be imagined to 
fit the exigencies of the plot. For it is 
most evident that to this author the plot 
is the thing, and not the characters. The 
key-note of Athena’s character, so far as it 
exists, is given on page 360, when she 
quotes what her father used to say to her. 
‘You’re a strange child, Athena,’ he had 
often said. ‘Your instinct’s as marvellous 
as the nose of a good hound. Youvu’re not 
clever, you know, my dear, so never try for 
the reason of doing anything, but wait till 
your instinct gives the word “go!” Then 
up and do your best.’ But even with this in- 
sight into her nature, she seems strangely 
inconsistent, cold, unreal, shadowy, Medusa- 
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like. Phillip Erranti, the strong, passionate, 
consummate gambler in life and love, is far 
more real and convincing. And Madame 
Erranti is a touching, poignant figure that 
might have lived and died as she did.” 

The Cantankerous Critic growled. “ Melo- 
drama—Drury Lane melodrama, pure and 
simple, that’s all it is. There is no charac- 
ter; all are mere puppets, unreal, fantastic, 
theatrical. Even Madame Erranti borrows 
from Miss Havisham in Dickens’s novel, 
Great Expectations. If you want to see 
what genius can do with an eccentric figure 
of that kind, living in the distorted memories 
of the past, read that great book and cor- 
rect your standards of fiction. I grant that 
in the opening chapters the author seems to 
have had some grasp of creative power, for 
the unfolding of Athena’s childhood and 
girlhood is done with a deft hand and 
promised a story of no ordinary psycho- 
logical interest. But the reality of the girl 
vanished, and she has no more personality 
than that table in the pages that follow. It 
reminded me of a popular melodrama I saw 
a few years ago in Drury Lane, and, 
curiously enough, the final catastrophe that 
overtook villainy occurred in the same ex- 
peditious manner. In Miranda of the Bal- 
cony, Mr. Mason’s novel, not the stage ver- 
sion, the decks were cleared for the happi- 
ness of the suffering innocents and victims 
of wicked machinery by a similar device.” 

“For my part,” quoth the Huraorist, “I 
lost all respect for the heroine when I learn- 
ed of her preference for Celia Thaxter’s 
poems.” 


“The Gold Wolf” 

“ Another exciting story of novel situa- 
tions and stirring adventure that I thor- 
oughly enjoyed,” resumed the Merchant, 
“was Max Pemberton’s The Gold Wolf. The 
picture of Dudley ‘Hatton, a man of enor- 
mous wealth, absorbed in the exciting game 
of financial speculation, on the verge of 
nervous breakdown, yet fearing to let go 
and trust the control and management of his 
gigantic schemes to others, is vividly de- 
scribed so as to bring home the frightful 
responsibility and evils attending one of the 
latest and most modern types of the com- 
mercial world. But here again the story 
is the main thing. I have always read Max 
Pemberton’s novels for the amazing ingenu- 
ity and inventiveness of his ideas, always 
up-to-date and sometimes ahead of time, 
with a queer feeling that some of the things 
he prognosticates may yet come to pass. 
The Iron Pirate, The Sea Wolves, and The 
Giant’s Gate were examples of what I mean. 
In the present instance, he imagines the case 
of a man who has just been told by a famous 
specialist that he must retire from business 
for a time or face the alternative of a mad- 
house in six months’ time. That night he 
goes home and has an unpleasant interview 
with his beautiful but unloving wife. The 
effect of the quarrel is to intensify his 
mental disorder, so that for a time he is 
under a cloud of nervous paralysis. Later 
his wife is found dead in her bedroom. The 
chain of circumstances appals him as sus- 
picion points to him as the murderer. He 
is beset and hounded by enemies in the dark, 
and he topples on the brink of ruin. It is a 
long and exciting contest, and the climax in 
which Hatton comes off victorious is skil- 
fully contrived and held as a surprise. You 
can’t deny that this book touches modern 
life very closely and with an intimate 
knowledge of the situations involved.” 

“Tt is certainly most interesting,” said 
the Matron, “but I think you have omitted 



























the most original idea in the book. Dudley 
Hatton’s salvation is really brought about 
by his love for a girl whom he meets some 
time after his wife’s strange death. Now 
this girl, Daphne Bell, is, physically, almost 
the image of his wife—not very probable, 
but still possible. The straining of proba- 
bility, however, is justified by the use which 
Mr. Pemberton makes of this singular idea 
in developing the ends of his story and fur- 
nishing a rather unique situation in fiction.” 

“T must say a word,” quoth the Humor- 
ist, “for Daphne’s father, the college Don, 
and Patrick Foxall, Hatton’s intimate 
friend, two very entertaining old fellows, 
freshly touched and lighted up with a 
quaint air of extravagance. By the way, 
there’s an illustration opposite page 180, de- 
picting Daphne tying the old Don’s bow- 
knot I’d like to have the original of. But 
the artist slipped up in the picture opposite 
page 278, where Foxall is drawn without a 
hair on his face, yet we read a few pages 
previous to this that at this very moment 
he had ‘a heavy gray mustache ’!” 

“ What I like in Mr. Pemberton’s work,” 
said the Scholar, quietly, “is the spirit of 
freshness and youth that never seems to tire 
or suffer atrophy from the ‘ reluctant fluency 
of professionalism.’ I am still hoping be- 
cause of this that one of these days he will 
devote himself to literature in earnest and 
give us the best that is in him. He has not 
done it yet; I am convinced of that, as I am 
that he can do it from evidence he himself 
has shown in scattered pages of his in- 
genious stories.” 

“Tioba”’ 

“ Tioba,” said the Sentimentalist, “is the 
title given to a collection of short tales, 
numbering eleven, by Mr. Arthur Colton. 
The title is borrowed from the first story in 
the book, and is by far the strongest, per- 
haps for that reason it occupies its place. 
They appeared in different periodicals -and 
magazines between 1897 and 1901. We are 
glad to know this, for Mr. Colton’s novel 
The Debatable Land, published in_ the 
American Novels Series a year and a half 
ago, was a work of firmer strength and 
finer maturity. Taken as ’prentice work, 
these stories are remarkable for the quali- 
ties they indicate in the author’s equipment 
as a literary artist. In the choice of 
themes he is unconventional and almost fan- 
tastic, but this is a promising characteristic 
of mental aptitude in youth if it be but the 
outcome of a sincere regard for truth, and 
incident to the revolt of an original and 
fresh mind against the hackneyed and com- 
monplace. The feeling for nature, the in- 
sight into rural characters, the knowledge 
of country life, the power to concentrate 
creative energy upon odd types, and to make 
character form the story rather than cir- 
cumstance, are strikingly evinced in these 
chips from the artist’s workshop. The 
stories are well worth reading if only for 
their love of quiet life, and because they are 
out of the beaten track.” 

“The story I liked best,” observed the 
Matron, “was ‘The Green Grasshopper.’ 
Little Bobby’s grief over his dead grass- 
hopper, trodden underfoot, is so boyishly 
touching, yet-one smiles at him even while 
one shares his shortlived grief. The con- 
flict between duty and sympathy in the rigid 
Miss Rachel over the small incident that 
seemed so big with future catastrophe in her 
view of the child that was father to the man 
is also cunningly sketched. The picture left 
in the mind is full of quiet beauty when, 
after she has helped Bobby to make a grave 
for the unfortunate insect, ‘they went up 
the hill in the twilight hand in hand.’ ” 

“Tt is too soon yet,” remarked the 
Scholar, “to predict a future for the writer 
of these tales and the two later novels I 
have read. Youth is promising so many 
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fine things nowadays that never come to 
fruition in art and literature. But he bids 
one hope, and I am content to wait and see 
what he will yet do. He has individuality, 
humor, insight, picturesqueness of language, 
and a certain forcefulness. What he seems 
to lack is strong conviction—a strength of 
conviction about life that will sweep him 
from the mere standpoint of the spectator 
and throw him into the thick of the fight.” 


“A Comedy of Conscience” 

“Dr. Weir Mitchell’s little story,” said 
the Cantankerous Critic, “is a pleasant in- 
cident thrown off, one can imagine, as a 
recreation in the midst of more serious 
work. It is the sort of thing one reads in 
an hour and most frequently meets with in 
the pages of a magazine. The title tells the 
story. Serena Vernon—the very name is a 
felicitous aid to characterization—is in a 
quandary about a ring which a thief has 
unwittingly left in her lap when he stole her 
purse. She resorts to her friends for en- 
lightenment of conscience in the disposition 
of the ring, but her own obstinate convic- 
tions render their counsel of no avail. Inci- 
dentally there is a thread of love in the 
comedy which helps on the denouement. The 
smug clericalism of the Reverend Angelo 
King is happily satirized. The ending is a 
bit saccharine and smacks of the fairy-tale, 
but then it is only a light piece of comedy, 
with no other end save to amuse for an 
hour and then be forgotten.” 

“T think the end was just right,” remark- 
ed the Sentimentalist, a little aggressively. 
“Tt was so beautiful to have Serena wedded 
at last to John after all the years of her 
unbending decree not to marry.” 

“Oh, as to that, he was welcome to her,” 
blurted the Cantankerous Critic. “I refer- 
red to the quixotic handling of the thief. 
It was like what the author of Editha’s 
Burglar would have done.” 


** John Percyfield” and ‘‘ The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft” 

“Here are two more books,’ continued 
the Critic, “ masquerading under the guise 
of fiction. So far as their literary pose is 
concerned, they are: fictitious, but they are 
in no sense of the word novels. John Percy- 
field bears on the title-page, I see, the sub- 
title ‘The Anatomy of Cheerfulness,’ and 
the advertisement of the book calls it a 
romance. The publishers state that ‘its 
title hardly does justice to its contents,’ and 
this is true. The idyllic love-affair which 
reappears at long intervals scarcely counts. 
That the scene is laid mainly in Switzerland 
does count, for the natural philosophy and 
temperament of these reveries and excur- 
sions into old fields of thought and feeling 
take on the cheerful aspects of the land- 
scape and the bracing qualities of the atmos- 
phere. It is a book to read as you would 
the Breakfast Table talks, not for any story, 
but for the pleasure of listening to a garru- 
lous but genial friend who does all the talk- 
ing, but never bores you. The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft might have had 
as a subtitle ‘The Anatomy of Content- 
ment.’ It is even less of a romance than 
John Percyfield. It is what we used to call 
a human document, for it is undeniably 
wrought on an autobiographic plan, and the 
personality of the author lurks in every 
line of the fictitious Ryecroft. More sober 
and sombre than the other book, it is a 
better piece of literature, and probes life 
deeper, as sorrow always bares the living 
soul and sounds the plummet of being more 
surely than happiness.” 

“Call these books what you will,” ob- 
served the Scholar, “they are books of life, 
touching the inner sanctuary of feeling, and 
speaking for us as we would ofttimes fain 
speak for ourselves. They are books that 
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have the prime quality of inspiration as 
Coleridge detined it—they ‘find’ us. There 
are many fine and true things in these 
books that will endear them to the lover of 
the intellectual life. There is an incident 
related in John Percyfield which is apropos 
of the imminent celebration of Emerson’s 
centenary. At Weimar the author says that 
the hard-working woman who kept his pen- 
sion had read Howells and Henry James 
and other American writers, but she quite 
won his heart by saying: ‘Of all the high 
spirits in our books, mein Herr, it is a 
countryman of yours that I love the best. 
His name was Emerson.’ ” 

“ While we are quoting,” the Scholar went 
on after a pause, “ there is a passage in The 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft which I’d 
like to read as characteristic of the literary 
asceticism and habitual gravity and high 
seriousness of the writer of these Papers. 
‘Many a time,’ he says, ‘when life went 
hard with me, I have betaken myself to the 
Stoics, and not all in vain. Mareus Aure- 
lius has often been one of my bedside books; 
I have read him in the night watches, when 
I could not sleep for misery, and when as- 
suredly I could have read nothing else. He 
did not remove my burden; his proofs of 
the vanity of earthly troubles availed me 
nothing; but there was a soothing harmony 
in his thought which partly lulled my mind, 
and the mere wish that I could find strength 
to emulate that high example (though I 
knew that I never should) was in itself a 
safeguard against the baser impulses of 
wretchedness. I read him still, but with no 
turbid emotion, thinking rather of the man 
than of the philosophy, and holding his 
image dear in my heart of hearts.’ Could 
anything be more characteristic of the re- 
moteness of the scholar from the swift 
superficial currents of literary fashion than 
this appreciation of Marcus Aurelius? I 
have always found a test of the intellectual 
life in a fondness for the Meditations. In 
fact, I have never known it to fail.” 


““Wee Macgreegor”’ 

The mood of the members had grown 
serious, and the timely announcement of the 
Humorist that he had discovered a new 
humorist brought instant relief. 

“ Here’s a little book,” he cried in ela- 
tion, “that everybody will be reading in a 
short time—at least they ought to be, by 
all the rules of the game, and it’s up to the 
public to play fair. Wee Macgregor makes 
me think of the early days of another young 
imp who gave us a lot of fun—Sentimental 
Tommy. I remember Barrie one day, absent- 
mindedly puffing at his pipe, and evidently 
ruminating over the exploits of his impish 
creation, giving gleeful expression to the 
exclamation: ‘He was a reg’lar wee deevil, 
was Tommy!’ Now that is just how you 
think of Wee Macgregor. But what tender- 
ness and gentle affection reside in the 
humble home where Macgregor’s fond par- 
ents slyly pet him and openly discipline 
him! Instead of wasting time talking 
about them, however, I would rather read 
you a chapter.” 

They assented to this pleasant diversion, 
and the third meeting of the club closed with 
a reading of a chapter in Wee Macgreegor, 
in which is described Macgregor’s attempt to 
put in practice the process of chicken incu- 
bation. His mother explained that the eggs 
had to be kept “ nice an’ cozy, but no’ ower- 
warm; just like yersel’ when ye’re in yer 
bed. D’ye see?” Macgregor thinks he does, 
and under the pretence of being ill he keeps 
his bed, nourishing his secret. The upshot 
of the experiment is as boyishly natural as 
it is extremely funny. The club agreed that 
the Humorist was indeed to be congratulated 
on his latest discovery, and there was a run 
on the village book-shop the next day. 













































































































Books and Bookmen 


One of Mr. Anthony Hope’s early novels 
bore the title Half a Hero. Mr. E. W. Hor- 
nung, we observe, calls his new book No Hero. 
The title of Mr. A. T. Quiller - Couch’s 
latest story, The Adventures of Harry Revel, 
immediately calls to mind Meredith’s The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond. To The 
House on the Marsh, The House Under the 
Sea, The House with the Green Shutters, 
and other “ Houses” in fiction that may be 
recalled, still another has been added in 
The House on the Hudson, by Frances 
Powell. By the way, we noticed that a mem- 
ber of the Canterbury Club recently re- 
marked, in speaking of Calvert of Strathore, 
that he took it for a first book, as he had 
not encountered the name of Mr. Carter 
Goodloe before. We are wondering what 
connection there is between the author of 
this virile novel and Abbe Carter Goodloe, 
the author of College Girls published a few 
years ago by the same firm of publishers. 


Punch made merry the other day with 
the obvious and ridiculous titles that may 
follow the fashion set by The Little White 
Bird, and noted that already a story had 
appeared, called The Little Red Fish. There 
is a chance now to make game also of The 
Blue Flower, inasmuch as one of the spring 
novels goes under the title of The Blue 
Goose. The vagaries of title-mongering are 
further illustrated in the odd coincidence of 
The Better Sort for Mr. Henry James’s 
new volume of stories, and The Better Way 
for Charles Wagner’s inspiring essays on 
the conduct of life. 


We have been hearing some hard sayings 
lately about literary criticism in America. 
Only the other day, too, Sir Phillip Burne- 
Jones, on shaking the dust of our soil off 
his feet, shot his bolt at our art critics, and 
our papers unashamedly reported him at 
Jength. Now in the April Bookman dra- 
matic criticism comes in for a_ pessimistic 
lashing. The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter is worth quoting, for it can be applied 
to criticism in general: “ We Americans are 
imaginative in business (where our heart 
is), but businesslike in our imagination. 
The aim of American playwrights is to be 
instantly comprehensible to every member 
of a miscellaneous crowd, and criticism, 
which ought to be merely a matter of good- 
‘tempered self-revelation, seeks to establish a 
constitution and by-laws for the art of 
pleasing. That is why the unedited Amer- 
ican is so much more delightful than his 
cautious brother with the pen, and why the 
best things that life has to offer are not yet 
either printed or staged. But taking it all 
in all, the critics do not come so near the 
stage as the stage comes to reality. We can 
recall several passages in American plays, 
but not one word of dramatic criticism.” 


Whatever subject Miss Josephine Daskam’s 
fancy may light upon, she may be trusted 
to strike an individual tack and to take a 
fresh point of view. Nothing so amusing 
and novel as her “ Memoirs of a Baby,” 
now appearing in HARPER’S Bazar, could, it 
seems, be well conceived. The first (March) 
instalment dealt with the Young Mother; 
in the April issue she “deals with the 
Baby.” Much of the humor arises from 
Aunt Emma’s insistence on training a child 
in the way he should go by rote and rule 
according to certain infant classics, which 
Tom, the Young Father, insists are written 
by some fool dry-goods clerk, much to Aunt 
Emma’s disgust and indignation. “The 
Baby, His Care and Training,” we are told, 
dogged the down-sittings and the up-risings 
of the latest Wilbour with an inevitable per- 
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sistence. And this pursuit was the more 
trying for the reason that in almost no re- 
spect did the infant in question even so much 
as faintly emulate the characteristics of the 
inspired subject of the treatise. One day 
Tom made the most startling application of 
all the theories of this classic so persistent- 
ly refuted by his son. Idly turning the 
pages of Aunt Emma’s vade-mecum, he hit 
upon a sentence of inexhaustible amusement 
to him and Susy, the Young Mother :” 


“A child,’ he announced, triumphantly, 
“is much happier with one simple object 
of amusement! There you are! I’ve discov- 
ered something in this book at last. Of 
course he is. That’s what’s the matter with 
him, Aunt Emma, and now what are you 
going to do about it? It’s up to youl” 

“ What do you mean, Tom?” } 

They laughed delightedly at her_ pet- 
plexity. 

“Can’t you see?” Susy urged, mischiey- 
ously. “ Can’t you?” 

“T’m sure I never gave him much, my 
dear—only that red ball and the dog pic- 
ture. He hates that rubber cow—you said so 
yourself.” 

“But what does he laugh at the most, 
Aunt Emma? Don’t say you haven’t no- 
ticed!” 

Miss Wilbour frowned thoughtfully. 
* Why, really, Susy, I’ve never noticed that 
any toys amuse him very much. The cat 
frightened him, if anything. As a matter of 
fact, he seems to take more interest in peo- 
ple. You know how often he laughs at me—” 

“That’s it, Aunt Em, that’s it!” Tom 
slapped the book and roared again. “ You’re 
the person that’s disorganizing my son's 
nervous system—youw’re his one simple ob- 
ject of amusement!” 

“Oh, Tom, how can you be so ridicu- 
lous? Of course it doesn’t mean—” 

“Woman, don’t seek to get out of it by 
these paltry excuses! Give me your atten- 
tion a moment. 

‘“* By this time the little brain is so over- 
worked that the poor baby is in a highly 
nervous state. Poor baby, has he no rights?” 

“Tom, how can you?” 

“Tt is only when the adult steps in and 
urges him on that he goes beyond his powers, 
Aunt Emma! Dear me! dear me!” 

“Tom, give me that book!” 

“Tt is the pleasures that come but sel- 
dom in one’s life that are most enjoyed and 
appreciated—mark that, Aunt Emma—the 
ones that occur every day, or with clocklike 
regularity, soon pall upon one and cease to 
be pleasures!” 

“Tom Wilbour, if you really think that 
I have a bad influence on that child—” 

“My dear Aunt Emma, I think you are 
a delicious old goose!” 

“Why, the idea, Aunt Emma! Stop it 
this moment! He was only teasing you! 
The baby loves you dearly, and I don’t know 
what we’d do without you! Please stop, 
Aunt Emma!” 

Their distress was so genuine, so close lay 
their affection under their quick laughter, 
that she kissed them both forgivingly and 
thanked Heaven, for them, that some one of 
constant purpose was given them to balance 
their united irresponsibility. 


In the Memoirs of a Baby Miss Daskam 
promises to surpass herself as a humorist. 







THE COMPLETE PRIG. 


[According to a recent number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, Mrs. W. D. McClintock, of the 
Department of English at the University 
of Chicago, has declared that such nursery 
tales as Jack and the Beanstalk and Blue- 
beard have a “moral squint” about them, 
and are unfit for childish reading. She has 
mapped out a really moral literary course 
for the mother to superintend during her 
children’s infancy. The main features are 
here faithfully reproduced. ] 


I'm pained when I reflect upon the stuff 
that people print, 
And call without a blush 
story ; 
Your Jack the Giant Killer has a nasty 
moral squint, 


a children’s 


And Bluebeard is as wicked as_ it’s 
gory; 

The tale of Mr. Bruin and his Mrs. Mimy- 
Muff, 


Which childhood in its innocence still 
swallows— 

I beg that you will substitute for all such 
sorry stuff 

The moral and instructive course which 
follows :— 


Until your child is seven let her feed her 
infant mind 
On simple, pretty tales about the fairies, 
Provided they are free from squints (sup- 
posing you can find 
That such a fairy-story anywhere is). 
Till nine her soul may meditate as deeply as 
it can 
("Twill benefit it very much to do so) 
The pious lucubrations of that most religious 
man, 
The blameless and improving Mr. Crusoe. 


Her early teens with classic tales she may 
perhaps beguile 
Of Perseus, Jason, Hector, and Ulysses 
(Of course you’ll skip all episodes in fair 
Calypso’s Isle) 
And Helen (when of course you’ll skip the 
kisses) ; 
The educative stimulus contained in such a 
tale 
Can hardly be too highly estimated— 
Of course you'll take the greatest care and 
never, never fail 
To see that it is duly expurgated. 


Romantie tales might next afford some 
wholesome mental food— 
Knights -errant in the cause of virtue 
fighting— 
But bear in mind the knights must all be 
very, very good, 
Their deeds, however brave, not too ex- 
citing. 
Then let her read Miss Charlotte Yonge, 
whose highly moral pen, 
Instinct with virtue, never met its fellow. 
And possibly a novel by Miss Carey now and 


then, 
But never, never one that’s bound in yel- 
low. —Punch. 

















‘*You’re his one 
From Memoirs of a Baby,” by Fosephine Daskam, in Harper's Bazar for May 
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simple object of amusement!” 


















Men of Letters in Parliament 


Mr. W. E. H. Lecxy, the well-known his- 
torian, has, by accepting the stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, vacated his seat in 
the House of Commons, of which body he has 
been a member for eight years. Like many 
another distinguished man of letters, he 
proved a disappointment to his friends in 
Parliament. He was not a silent member, 
however, and, when he spoke, he was listened 
to with deference. What he lacked was the 
electrifying gift. It is interesting to recall 
the varied experience of literary men in 
English public life. We need not say that 
Francis Bacon played almost as great a part 
in law and politics as he played in litera- 
ture and science. Edward Hyde, better 
known as the Earl of Clarendon, the author 
of the famous history of the English civil 
war, was an effective and influential speaker 
in the House of Commons, and was for a 
year or two conspicuous on the patriotic 
side, though, subsequently, like Wentworth 
and Lord Falkland, he went over to the 
King’s party. Of all English men of letters, 
he rose to the highest legal and political 
eminence, becoming under Charles II. Lord 
High Chancellor and Chief Minister, to say 
nothing of the fact that he was the grand- 
father of two reigning queens of England. 
Henry St. John was as effective with the 
voice as with the pen, and it was due, of 
course, to his capacity of leadership in the 
House of Commons that he was made suc- 
cessively Secretary for War and Foreign Sec- 
retary. Called to the House of Lords as 
Viscount Bolingbroke, he negotiated the 
Peace of Utrecht, and was prime minister 
for the week preceding the death of Queen 
Anne. Burke, whose writings constitute a 
storehouse of political philosophy, was so 
uninteresting in his mode of delivery that 
he is said to have emptied the benches of 
the House of Commons when he rose to 
speak. His inability to exert immediate in- 
fluence as an orator partly accounts for his 
failure to attain high political office. He 
twice held the post, however, of Paymaster 
of the Foreés, and, but for the death of his 
only son, would have been raised to the 
peerage under the title of Lord Beaconsfield. 
Gibbon, the greatest of English, if not of all 
historians, sat for eight sessions in the 
House of Commons, but never, apparently, 
opened his mouth. As he himself has re- 
corded, he supported the Ministry of Lord 
North throughout our Revolutionary war, 
with “many a sincere and silent vote,” in 
return for which he was made one of the 
Lords Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions. George Grote, the best-known Eng- 
lish historian of Greece, though some 
scholars prefer Thirlwall’s, sat for the City 
of London in three successive Parliaments, 
and was the legislative head of the party of 
Philosophical Radicals whereof Jeremy Ben- 
tham was the oracle. Grote was an able and 
incisive speaker, and exercised considerable 
influence in the House of Commons. Even 
more successful was the parliamentary ca- 
reer of Macaulay, who was a member of 
the House of Commons from 1839 to 1847, 
and, again, from 1852 to 1856. He was 
made Secretary for War as early as 1840, and 
five years later became Paymaster-General 
of the Forces. As an orator he was weighty 
and impressive. By one of his speeches, de- 
livered when he was in opposition, he con- 
verted the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, 
and the majority of the House, to his views 
of copyright. About three years before his 
death, he was raised to the peerage as a 

‘ baron, in recognition rather of the legal and 
political services rendered by him in India 
and in Parliament than of his literary dis- 
tinction. John Stuart Mill was M.P. for 
Westminster from 1865 to 1868. As an 
orator, he was somewhat disappointing, and, 
at first, was unfavorably received, but he 
ultimately succeeded in gaining the ear of 
the House, and, as the Speaker remarked on 
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one occasion, his mere presence in Parlia- 
ment elevated the tone of debate. The re- 
form of land tenure in Ireland, woman suf- 
frage, the reduction of the national debt, 
the reform of London’s local government, and 
the abrogation of the Declaration of Paris, 
were among the topics on which he spoke 
with marked effect. _His subscription to the 
election expenses of Mr. Bradlaugh and his 
severe reprobation of the conduct of Gover- 
nor Eyre of Jamaica were commonly reyard- 
ed as the causes of his defeat at the general 
election of 1868, after which he retired from 
public life. It is sometimes forgotten that 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, the novelist, play- 
wright, essayist and poet, was also a poli- 
tician. \In 1831, at the age of twenty-eight, 
he enteged the House of Commons as a re- 
former, and remained a member of that body 
for ten years. In 1852; he was again re- 
turned, this time as a Conservative, and rose 
to be Colonial Secretary in the Derby gov- 
ernment of 1858-59. In 1838, Lord Mel- 
bourne had made him a baronet for his ser- 
vices to the Whig party as a pamphleteer, 
and, in recognition of his usefulness to the 
Conservatives, he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Lytton in 1866. His son, Owen 



































Meredith, was never an M.P., but, after suc- 
ceeding his father as second Lord Lytton, he 
became minister at Lisbon and Viceroy of 
India. Lord Beaconsfield made him an earl, 
and Lord Salisbury, in 1877, sent him as an 
ambassador to Paris. We may mention, 
finally, that Benjamin Disraeli was known 
only as a novelist when he entered Parlia- 
ment in 1837, and, although, thencefor- 
ward, he remained continuously in the House 
of Commons until in 1876 he transferred 
himself as Earl of Beaconsfield to the Upper 
House, he continued to write novels. Con- 
ingsby, Sybil, Tancred, and Lothair, were all 
produced while he was in active political 
life. After his defeat at the general election 
of 1880, he employed his leisure in writing 
Endymion. Although a debater rather than 
an orator, he achieved a success in Parlia- 
ment which must be deemed astonishing 
when all his disabilities are borne in mind. 
Not only did he become the leader of the 
Tories, but, as he himself said, he “ edu- 
cated” his party, and gave it a long lease 
of power. On the whole, it must be ac- 
knowledged that professional men of letters 
have played a great part in England’s po- 
litical history. 
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Finance 


Tue Northern Securities decision was re- 
ceived in Wall Street on the eve of a three- 
days’ holiday. Prices fell off sharply, as 
was to be expected, but it is safe to say 
that nine out of ten persons interested in 
the security markets found comfort in the 
fact that the bad news came, first, at a time 
when the market had just gone through sev- 
eral weeks of general and substantial liqui- 
dation which had, at least technically, left it 
in far better condition to resist shocks; and, 
secondly, that the suspension of business 
during the three days gave the community 
ample time for reflection. The decision of 
the court in the merger case was obviously 
most important, but there were many favora- 
ble factors in the general situation which 
might at least tend to minimize the effect 
of the Northern Securities matter. 

It was shown, however, that the “ reflec- 
tion” during the holidays did not help mat- 
ters in the slightest. When -the Stock Ex- 
change resumed business, Wall Street was 
not in an overcheerful frame of mind, and 
later in the day violent liquidation set in 
which carried the market to the verge of 
downright demoralization. With a little 
more it would have attained the dignity of 
a full-fledged panic. While the selling move- 
ment started with characteristic “ drives ” 
against certain stocks by professional opera- 
tors of the stronger class, as prices declined 
much genuine liquidation made its appear- 
ance. 

The identity of the sellers on Monday 
was not clear. The truth would have been 
not only interesting but important. That a 
great deal of the liquidation was by small 
outside holders was clear, but there was 
more than one pool which also sold, and the 
half-hearted buying which was in evidence 
during the greater part of the day proved 
for one thing that the “ strong interests ” of 
the Street, if they were not actually selling, 
were not buying heavily. Indeed, the only 
encouraging feature of the buying was that 
much of it appeared to be for account 
of conservative investors and clear - head- 
ed outside speculators who believed in bar- 
gains. 

St. Paul at 158 was much cheaper than St. 
Paul at 198. At all events, the Street was 
alarmed over the outpour of stock. To at- 
tribute the demoralization to a widespread 
or well-founded belief that the Northern Se- 
curities decision means financial chaos is ab- 
surd. The only reason for the senseless sac- 
rificing of the good stocks with the bad was 
that the speculative community was fright- 
ened out of its wits. Stock-gamblers never 
heed an argument so carefully as when it 
finds strong corroboration on the ticker-tape; 
and the tape at the time spoke in tones of 
disaster. The subsequent partial recovery 
was inevitable. 

The decision cannot be said to have been 
unexpected by those most directly concerned, 
notwithstanding the optimistic opinions of 
the company’s lawyers for months past. 
The court seems to hold that the possession 
of the control of two competing roads by a 
single interest must necessarily restrain 
trade, and is therefore contrary to law, and 
that the ownership of the majority of the 
stocks of such companies means the posses- 
sion of the control of the two. That being 
the case, by no device can these points be 
evaded, the language of the Sherman Act 
being so general as to cover almost every 
conceivable plan. It is useless for the com- 
munity to seek to believe that some legal 
subterfuge will be successfully resorted to, 
should the Supreme Court affirm the de- 
cision of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals. 

On the other hand, despite statements to 
the contrary by eminent bankers, it is not at 
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all evident from the decision that a railroad 
may not hold a minority interest in the stock 
of a competing road, nor that the securities- 
holding-company plan is illegal per se, or in 
the case of roads which connect at certain 
points, but compete at none. Some pro- 
jected “deals” must of course be aban- 
doned now, but others will remain unaffected 
by the decision. And it cannot be said that 
the decision has affected or can affect the 
earning capacity of either the Northern Pa- 
cific or Great Northern roads. Their stocks 
are not wiped out of existence. 

While there is much in the Northern Se- 
curities case to make financial interests un- 
comfortable, and not a little to make the 
public eventually regard it, as Mr. Schiff 
has said, a possible “blessing in disguise,” 
there appears to be no reason why the pub- 
lic should fail to consider other elements in 
the situation, many of which are extremely 
favorable. The government report shows by 
far the best crop conditions in our history. 
Should the present promise bear fruit, we 
should have a record-breaking winter wheat 
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harvest. Moreover, crop conditions abroad 
are not favorable. The foreign-trade statis- 
tics for March show the heaviest exports for 
that month on record. There has been a 
steadily increasing investment in our securi- 
ties by foreign capital, the lower prices for 
good bonds being attractive and at the same 
time there has been a cessation in the crea- 
tion of new securities. There are no new 
financial syndicates, and promoters recognize 
the futility of endeavoring to float new 
issues in the present congested condition of 
the new-securities market. The strain on 
the market should diminish correspondingly. 
Last, but not least, are the railroad earn- 
ings. 

Compilations by the Wall Street Journal 
show the largest ratio of gain in March since 
1900. The troubles arising from congestion 
of traffic, which meant uneconomical hand- 
ling of freight, and made railroad presidents 
sigh for less business, are disappearing, and 
this should show in larger net earnings. 
The country is highly prosperous, and stocks 
have had a very big drop. 
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surprise is in store 
adie! for you.There is avery 


evident somefhing’about BEN-HUR FLOUR that 
Wins your approval af once.If has six prin- 
cipal points of superiority. The first one 





























Have you every tried 
it? If not a pleasant 










































is Quality and the other fiveare Goodness” 
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SEND us the card or bill head of one retail grocer in your town 
who does not sell BEN-HUR FLOUR, and we will send you, free 
of charge, a splendid story book for children called “THE BEN- 
HUR DOUGH BOYS.” ‘The Chariot Race” is a sample page taken from this 
book. Many other adventures of the rollicking crew are equally well written and 


illustrated in bright colors. - mE | = 
7 
THE DouGH Boys CHARIOT RACE. _ 


The sportive Dough Boys planned a race 
Their nimble steeds to try: 

For they enjoyed a track event 
As well as you or I. 

The day had come, the track was fine, 
No clouds hung o’er the sky. 
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Their horses were but wooden toys: 
You might have thought them slow, 

For you have really, truly nags 
Which can like lightning go. 

But wooden horses are the things 
For little boys of dough. 










Each charioteer made up his mind 
That he would not be last. 

Clang! Clang! rang out the starter’s bell, 
Off sped the racers fast; 

When, like a streak, a spool-mobile 
With Dough Boys two whizzed past. 
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The hindmost racer saw a chance 
To have a bit of fun. 
Beneath the “chuffer’s” arm he tucked 
His head, as by they spun. 
Out stretched his neck across the line— 
Thus, “by a neck” he won. 













Mention this paper. 


























